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AMENDMENTS 

to  the 

Program  of  Studies  for  Senior  High  Schools 

i)  Replace  Table  of  Contents  pages  (iii)  to  (vii). 
ii)  Art:  Replace  all  this  section  (3-11)  with  Art/1  to  Art/22. 
iii)  Business  Education:  Replace  all  this  section  (12-61)  with 

Business  Education/ 1  to  Business  Education/40, 
iv)  Health  and  Personal  Development  10:  Replace  page  75. 
v)  Language  Arts:  Replace  pages  152(xiv)  -  152(xv). 
vi)  Second  Languages  -  Spanish:  Replace  pages  Spanish/5  - 

Spanish/6, 
vii)  Social  Sciences:  Replace  pages  215  to  231. 
viii)  Social  Studies:  Replace  pages  233  to  240. 


New  Nomenclature  for  Classifying  Learning  Resources 

The  category  for  learning  resources  formerly  known  as  "prescribed"  is  now 
called  "basic".  To  save  printing  expenses,  changes  will  be  made  over  time  rather  than 
all  at  once.  This  will  result  in  both  terms  appearing  concurrently,  as  well  as  the 
previous  term  "primary". 

When  the  Program  of  Studies  is  reformated,  the  new  term  will  appear 
consistently. 
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DEVELOPING  DESIRABLE  PERSONAL  CHARACTERISTICS 


Children  inhabit  schools  for  a  significant  portion  of  their  lives.  Each  day,  in  their 
relationship  with  fellow  students,  teachers  and  other  adults  who  are  in  the  school,  children 
are  exposed  to  a  complex  combination  of  influences,  some  deliberate  and  others  incidental. 
In  Canada,  the  common  pattern  of  attitudes  derives  from  many  cultural  sources,  religious, 
ethnic  and  legal.  Public  schools  exist  within  this  culture  and  it  is  from  this  culture  that  the 
schools'  dominant  values  emerge. 

The  school,  as  the  site  of  a  child's  formal  education,  is  not  the  sole  or  even  dominant 
determiner  of  student  attitudes.  Other  important  sources  of  influence  include  the  home,  the 
church,  the  media,  and  the  community.  Educators  alone  cannot,  and  must  not,  assume  the 
responsibility  for  the  moral,  ethical  and  spiritual  development  of  their  students.  They  do, 
however,  play  a  significant  role  in  support  of  other  institutions.  The  actions  of  teachers  and 
the  activities  which  take  place  in  schools  contribute  in  a  major  way  to  the  formation  of 
attitudes. 

Parents  and  other  groups  in  society  clearly  expect  teachers  to  encourage  the  growth  of 
certain  positive  attitudes  in  students.  These  attitudes  are  thought  of  as  being  the  prerequisites 
to  the  development  of  essential  personal  characteristics.  For  the  guidance  of  all,  the 
following  list  has  been  prepared.  The  list  is  not  a  definitive  one,  nor  are  the  items  ranked,  but 
rather  the  list  is  a  compilation  of  the  more  important  attributes  which  schools  ought  to  foster. 

The  Alberta  community  lives  with  a  conviction  that  man  is  unique  and  is  uniquely 
related  to  his  world.  Generally,  but  not  universally,  this  expresses  itself  spiritually,  through 
the  belief  in  a  Supreme  Being  (e.g.,  God).  Ethical/moral  characteristics,  intellectual 
characteristics,  and  social/personal  characteristics  must  be  treated  in  a  way  that  recognizes 
this  reality  and  respects  the  positive  contribution  of  this  belief  to  our  community. 

1 .  Ethical/Moral  Characteristics 


Respectful 
Responsible 

Fair/just 
Tolerant 

Honest 

Kind 
Forgiving 

Committed  to 
democratic  ideals 

Loyal 


—  has  respect  for  the  opinions  and  rights  of  others,  and  for  property. 

—  accepts  responsibility  for  own  actions:  discharges  duties  in  a 
satisfactory  manner. 

—  behaves  in  an  open,  consistent  and  equitable  manner. 

—  is  sensitive  to  other  points  of  view,  but  able  to  reject  extreme  or 
unethical  positions;  free  from  undue  bias  and  prejudice. 

—  is  truthful,  sincere,  possessing  integrity;  free  from  fraud  or 
deception. 

—  is  generous,  compassionate,  understanding,  considerate. 

—  is  conciliatory,  excusing;  ceases  to  feel  resentment  toward 
someone. 

—  displays  behavior  consistent  with  the  principles  inherent  in  the 
social,  legal  and  political  institutions  of  this  country. 

—  is  dependable,  faithful,  devoted  to  one's  friends,  family  and 
country. 


2.  Intellectual  Characteristics 

Open-minded 


Thinks  critically 


—  delays  judgments  until  evidence  is  considered,  and  listens  to 
other  points  of  view. 

—  analyzes  the  pros  and  cons;  explores  for  and  considers  alter- 
natives before  reaching  a  decision. 
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SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  ART 

Philosophy 

Art  education  is  concerned  with  the  organization  of  visual  material.  A  primary 
reliance  upon  visual  experience  gives  an  emphasis  that  sets  it  apart  from  the  performing  arts. 
Acquiring  proficiency  in  art  requires  systematic  instruction  in  how  we  see,  interpret  and 
make  sense  of  visual  stimuli.  It  requires  an  understanding  of  how  others  interpret  the  visual 
messages  which  are  products  of  this  kind  of  activity.  It  requires  an  education  in  the  use  of 
traditional  and  contemporary  tools,  materials  and  media. 

Art  education  is  concerned  with  having  individuals  think  and  behave  as  artists.  For 

the  purposes  of  art  education,  the  term  "artist"  is  equally  valid  to  describe  one  who  has 
worked  for  a  lifetime  or  someone  who  is  a  relative  beginner.  Ultimately,  art  is  accessible  to 
all  individuals.  Its  practice  results  in  changing  the  individual,  in  changing  the  relationship 
among  individuals,  or  in  changing  the  social-physical  environment. 

Art  education  is  concerned  with  pointing  out  the  values  that  surround  the  creation 
and  cherishing  of  art  forms.  Art  is  not  merely  created,  it  is  valued.  The  relative  values 
given  to  art  products  not  only  tell  us  about  those  who  produce  them,  but  introduce  notions  of 
how  values  have  changed  over  time.  Learning  to  see  gives  us  the  means  to  view  the  work  of 
others  and  perhaps  to  relate  that  to  our  own  works.  In  this  case,  however,  searching  for 
organization  may  be  helped  by  knowledge  about  other  people's  priorities. 

Art  education  deals  with  ways  in  which  people  express  their  feelings  in  visual 
forms.  Art  takes  the  human  condition  as  the  focus  of  study.  Persons  involved  in  the  visual 
arts  reflect  upon  and  externalize  their  personal  feelings  and  intuitions  or  those  of  their  fellow 
human  beings.  As  artists,  they  share  this  ability  with  the  writer,  the  poet  and  the  musician.  In 
making  parallels  and  discovering  relationships  with  the  performing  and  literary  arts  we  gain 
a  sense  of  common  purpose. 

Art  education  deals  with  making  and  defending  qualitative  judgments  about  art 

works.  Becoming  a  perceptive  critic  attunes  the  individual  to  the  unique  contribution  of  the 
artist.  By  adopting  the  stance  of  critic  we  can  develop  methods  of  qualitative  differentiation. 
We  gain  a  sense  that  not  all  art  is  the  same,  and  we  are  able  to  articulate  reasons  for  preferring 
one  work  over  another. 


Introduction  to  Senior  High  School  Art  Programs 

The  senior  high  art  program  offers  six  courses  divided  into  two  patterns  or  sequences: 
the  General  Art  Program  —  Art  10, 20, 30,  and  the  Art  Studies  Stream  —  Art  11,21,31. 

The  series  of  General  Art  Courses  —  Art  10,  20,  30  —  is  a  unified,  sequential  program 
with  common  goals  that  span  the  entire  secondary  program  and  focus  on  three  major 
components  of  visual  learning:  Drawings  or  delineations.  Compositions  or  structures,  and 
Encounters  with  art.  This  sequence  of  courses  has  a  significant  studio  component. 

Art  Studies  is  a  three-level  series  —  Art  1 1 .  2 1 ,  3 1  —  designed  as  a  sequence  of  visual 
experiences  intended  to  provide  the  student  with  a  knowledge  base  in  the  discipline  of  art, 
with  an  emphasis  on  the  student  as  perceptive  critic,  consumer  and  historian.  It  is  a  course  in 
understanding  images,  not  creating  them.  It  is  a  study  of  culture  through  images  designed  to 
take  the  student  from  consideration  of  his  own  experiences  with  art,  through  an  historical 
analysis  of  art  forms,  to  a  more  global  investigation  of  art  in  the  emerging  culture. 


GENERAL  ART  COURSES  10,  20,  30 
Goals  and  Objectives 

From  the  general  philosophy  statement,  a  series  of  goals  have  been  drawn.  They  are  set 
in  three  categories  and  provide  the  framework  for  the  Alberta  art  program  in  Grades  7 
through  12. 

Art/1  (Revised  1985) 


Drawings 

1 .  Students  will  acquire  a  repertoire  of  approaches  to  recording  visual  information. 

2.  Students  will  develop  the  ability  to  investigate  visual  relationships  in  their  recorded 
images  and  in  the  environment. 

3.  Students  will  express  technical  competencies  and  individual  insights. 

4.  Students  will  apply  visual,  analytical  and  critical  skills  and  develop  control  and 
competency. 

Compositions 

1 .  Students  will  develop  competence  with  the  components  of  images:  media,  techniques 
and  design  elements. 

2.  Students  will  analyze  the  relationships  among  components  of  images. 

3.  Students  will  express  meaning  through  control  of  visual  relationships. 
Encounters 

1 .  Students  will  investigate  natural  forms,  man-made  forms,  cultural  traditions  and  social 
activities  as  sources  of  imagery  through  time  and  across  cultures. 

2.  Students  will  understand  that  the  role  and  form  of  art  differs  through  time  and  across 
cultures. 

3.  Students  will  understand  that  art  reflects  and  affects  cultural  character. 


OVERVIEW  OF  GENERAL  ART  COURSES  10,  20,  30 

The  general  art  program  for  Grades  7  through  1 2  is  a  unified,  sequential  course  which 
focuses  on  three  major  components  of  visual  learning: 

Drawings  or  delineations 

—  all  the  ways  we  record  visual  information  and  discoveries. 

Compositions  or  structures 

—  all  the  ways  images  are  put  together  to  create  meaning. 

Encounters  with  art 

—  where  we  meet  and  how  we  respond  to  visual  imagery. 

Since  each  of  these  divisions  requires  specific  strategies  to  convey  meaning,  the 
course  for  Grades  7  to  1 2  emphasizes  these  skills.  The  three  divisions  are  present  throughout 
the  entire  sequence  of  Art  7,  8,  9,  10,  20  and  30  and  form  the  basis  for  the  organization  of 
objectives  and  concepts  for  each  grade  level. 

More  specifically.  Drawings  encompasses  the  recording,  investigating,  communicat- 
ing, evaluating  and  articulating  aspects  of  making  images.  Compositions  deals  with  the 
organizations,  components  and  relationships  involved  in  the  creation  of  images.  Encoun- 
ters involves  looking  at  images  and  artifacts:  the  sources  of  images  (finding  ideas  for  making 
art),  transformations  through  time  (learning  about  the  art  of  other  times,  and  changing 
imagery),  and  the  impact  of  images  (learning  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  purposes  and 
effects  of  art).  Each  of  these  aspects  of  Drawings,  Compositions,  and  Encounters  can  be 
seen  to  correspond  to  a  program  goal,  and  each  has  specific  objectives  associated  with  it  for 
each  grade  level. 

The  first  section  of  the  program  contains  the  Scope  and  Sequence  charts  of  objectives 
for  each  grade  separated  into  Drawings,  Compositions  and  Encounters.  These  charts 
show  the  sequential,  developmental  nature  of  learning  in  these  three  areas  from  grade  to 
grade  and  illustrate  the  relationships  between  the  sections  for  each  grade  level. 
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The  next  section  of  the  program  contains  the  objectives  and  concepts  for  each  grade 
level.  Objectives  and  concepts  need  not  be  approached  separately  or  sequentially,  as 
presented  within  a  grade.  Rather,  they  should  be  ordered  and  grouped  according  to  the 
individual  teaching  situation.  The  objectives  and  concepts  presented  are  designed  to  be  a 
basic  program  at  each  grade  level.  All  concepts  should  be  touched  upon  in  a  year's  program; 
however,  the  extent  to  which  any  concept  is  combined,  extended  or  summarized  is  a  teacher 
decision.  It  is  important  to  stress  that  teachers  should  integrate  and  balance  all  three 
approaches  —  Drawings,  Compositions  and  Encounters  —  in  their  program. 

Since  a  large  component  of  an  art  program  involves  media  through  which  we  make 
thought  visible  through  images,  it  should  be  noted  that  this  program  leaves  the  choices  of 
media  and  the  associated  techniques  up  to  the  teacher.  It  is  expected  that  teachers  will  use 
media  of  their  choice,  but  students  should  have  opportunities  to  work  in  both  two  and  three- 
dimensions  at  each  level  of  the  program. 

Required-Elective 

In  each  senior  high  course,  the  content  which  is  required  to  be  taught  are  the  objectives 
(e.g. ,  Components  1  or  Organizations  1)  and  at  least  one  concept  which  is  supportive  of  each 
objective.  The  remaining  concepts  are  part  of  the  elective  portion  of  each  course  and  may  be 
taught  at  the  discretion  of  the  teacher,  and  depending  on  whether  the  course  is  being  offered 
for  three,  four  or  five  credits. 
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OBJECTIVES  AND  CONCEPTS 
ART  10 
DRAWINGS 

STUDENTS  WILL 

Record 

COMBINE  DESCRIPTION.  EXPRESSION,  AND  COGNITION  IN  THE  DRAWING 
PROCESS. 

Concepts: 

A.  Subject  matter  and  expressive  intention  can  be  depicted  with  a  variety  of  notational 
marks. 

B.  The  expressive  content  of  drawings  is  affected  by  the  drawing  media  selected. 

Investigate 

DEVELOP  AND  REFINE  DRAWING  SKILLS  AND  STYLES. 
Concepts: 

A.  A  change  in  drawing  techniques  can  express  a  different  point  of  view  about  the  same 
subject  matter. 

B.  Tactile  qualities  of  surfaces  can  be  rendered  through  controlled  use  of  line. 

C.  Linear  perspective  is  a  representational  device  that  gives  the  illusion  of  three-dimen- 
sional pictorial  space. 

D.  Natural  forms  can  be  used  as  sources  of  abstract  images  and  designs. 

Communicate 

INVESTIGATE  VARIETIES  OF  EXPRESSION  IN  MAKING  IMAGES. 
Concepts: 

A.  Drawings  can  express  the  artist's  concern  for  social  conditions. 

B.  A  drawing  can  be  a  formal,  analytical  description  of  an  object. 

Articulate  and  Evaluate 

USE  THE  VOCABULARY  AND  TECHNIQUES  OF  ART  CRITICISM  TO  ANALYZE 
THEIR  OWN  WORKS. 

Concept: 

A.   Discussing  the  components  of  composition  is  part  of  learning  to  talk  about  art. 

COMPOSITIONS 

STUDENTS  WILL 

Components  1 

EXTEND  THEIR  KNOWLEDGE  OF  AND  FAMILIARITY  WITH  THE  ELEMENTS 
AND  PRINCIPLES  OF  DESIGN  THROUGH  PRACTICE  IN  COMPOSING  TWO  AND 
THREE-DIMENSIONAL  IMAGES. 

Concepts: 

A.  Colour  and  value  concepts  are  important  components  of  an  artist's  compositional  skill. 

B .  Positive  and  negative  space  are  essential  to  the  description  of  two  and  three-dimensional 
forms. 
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Components  2 

SOLVE  TEACHER-DIRECTED  PROBLEMS  OF  UNITY  AND  EMPHASIS  IN  CREAT- 
ING COMPOSITIONS. 

Concepts: 

A.  Compositions  use  positioning  and  grouping  of  subjects  for  different  meanings  and 
emphasis. 

B .  Unity  is  achieved  by  controlling  the  elements  of  a  composition  within  the  picture  plane. 

Relationships  1 

SOLVE  TEACHER-DIRECTED  SPATIAL  PROBLEMS  OF  MOVEMENT  AND  DIREC- 
TION IN  THE  CREATION  OF  COMPOSITIONS. 

Concept: 

A.   Movement,  rhythm  and  direction  are  used  in  recording  humans  and  their  activities. 

Relationships  2 

USE  THE  VOCABULARY  OF  ART  CRITICISM  TO  DEVELOP  AND  ACCEPT  ANALY- 
SES OF  THEIR  OWN  WORK. 

Concepts: 

A.  Describing  and  discussing  media  and  techniques  used  in  one's  own  works  will  develop 
vocabulary. 

B.  Describing  and  discussing  components  of  design  are  part  of  the  process  of  analyzing 
one's  own  work. 

Organizations  1 

EXPERIMENT  WITH  VARIOUS  REPRESENTATIONAL  FORMATS. 

Concept: 

A.   Various  materials  alter  representational  formats  and  processes  used  in  achieving  certain 
intended  effects. 

Organizations  2 

BE  CONSCIOUS  OF  THE  EMOTIONAL  IMPACT  THAT  IS  CAUSED  AND  SHAPED 
BY  A  WORK  OF  ART. 

Concepts: 

A.  Image-making  is  a  personal  experience  created  from  ideas  and  fantasies. 

B.  Mood  is  created  by  tools  like  atmospheric  perspective. 

ENCOUNTERS 

STUDENTS  WILL 

Sources  of  Images 

INVESTIGATE  THE  PROCESS  OF  ABSTRACTING  FORM  FROM  A  SOURCE  IN 
ORDER  TO  CREATE  OBJECTS  AND  IMAGES. 

Concepts: 

A.  Artists  simplify,  exaggerate  and  rearrange  parts  of  objects  in  their  depictions  of  images. 

B.  Artists  select  from  natural  forms  in  order  to  develop  decorative  motifs. 

Transformations  Through  Time 

COMPARE  THE  IMAGE  CONTENT  OF  CERTAIN  PERIODS. 
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Concepts: 

A.  Works  of  art  contain  themes  and  images  which  reflect  various  personal  and  social 
conditions. 

B.  Technology  has  an  effect  on  materials  used  in  image-making. 

Impact  of  Images 

BECOME  AWARE  OF  THE  RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  FUNCTION  AND  FORM  IN 
ARTISTIC  PRODUCTIONS. 

Concepts: 

A.  Simplified  form  communicates  the  purpose  and  function  of  designed  objects. 

B.  The  function  of  an  art  work  can  be  emphasized  by  its  decoration. 

ART  20 
DRAWINGS 

STUDENTS  WILL 

Record 

DRAW  FOR  CONFIDENCE  AND  CONSOLIDATION  OF  HEAD-TO-HAND  SKILLS. 
Concepts: 

A.  Sketching  and  composing  skills  can  be  developed  by  drawing  from  representational 
sources. 

B.  Developing  expertise  in  one  particular  drawing  medium  may  further  develop  personal 
competence. 

C.  Combining  mental  images  and  representational  images  in  drawing  may  provide  a 
challenge  to  an  individual's  drawing  skills. 

Investigate 

DEVELOP  AND  REFINE  DRAWING  SKILLS  AND  STYLES. 
Concepts: 

A.  Points  of  view  can  vary  according  to  the  expressive  purposes  of  the  drawing. 

B.  Partial  delineations  demonstrate  a  control  of  space  and  form  by  the  use  of  implied  line. 

C.  Control  of  proportion  and  perspective  enhances  the  realism  of  subject  matter  in  drawing. 

Communicate 

EXPLORE  A  PERSONAL  SELECTION  OF  EXPRESSIONS. 
Concept: 

A.  Personally  selected  themes  can  provide  images  for  expressive  drawing  investigations. 

Articulate  and  Evaluate 

USE  THE  VOCABULARY  AND  TECHNIQUES  OF  ART  CRITICISM  TO  INTERPRET 
AND  EVALUATE  BOTH  THEIR  OWN  WORKS  AND  THE  WORKS  OF  OTHERS. 

Concepts: 

A.  Understanding  styles  or  artistic  movements  related  to  visual  studies  is  part  of  developing 
critical  abilities. 

B.  Discussion  of  the  compositional  relationships  and  effectiveness  of  components  is  part  of 
learning  to  interpret  one's  own  art  work. 

C.  Identified  similarities  in  art  works  can  enhance  interpretive  discussions  of  concerns, 
themes,  subjects  or  treatments. 
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COMPOSITIONS 

STUDENTS  WILL 

Components 

USE  NON-TRADITIONAL  APPROACHES  TO  CREATE  COMPOSITIONS  IN  BOTH 
TWO  AND  THREE-DIMENSIONS. 

Concepts: 

A.  The  use  of  non-traditional  media  affects  the  development  of  a  two  or  three-dimensional 
object. 

B .  The  exploration  of  existing  technology  may  influence  the  development  of  two  and  three- 
dimensional  images. 

C.  Chance  occurrences  or  accidental  outcomes  can  influence  the  making  of  a  work  of  art. 

Relationships  1 

SOLVE  TEACHER  AND  STUDENT-DEVELOPED  PROBLEMS  BY  VARYING  THE 
DOMINANCE  OF  DESIGN  ELEMENTS  FOR  SPECIFIC  VISUAL  EFFECTS. 

Concepts: 

A.  Meaning  in  composition  is  effected  by  reversing  or  distorting  positive  and  negative 
elements. 

B.  Exaggerating,  distorting,  and  rearranging  parts  of  images  are  means  of  solving  visual 
problems. 

C.  Shifting  perspective  or  changing  the  point  of  view  are  means  of  solving  visual  problems. 

Relationships  2 

USE  THE  VOCABULARY  AND  TECHNIQUES  OF  ART  CRITICISM  TO  INTERPRET 
AND  EVALUATE  BOTH  THEIR  OWN  WORKS  AND  THE  WORKS  OF  OTHERS. 

Concepts: 

A.  Meaning  is  expressed  in  works  of  art  through  subject  choice,  media  selection,  and 
design  element  emphasis. 

B.  Art  forms  may  be  classified  according  to  stylistic  characteristics. 

Organizations 

DEMONSTRATE  CONTROL  OVER  VARIOUS  COMPONENTS  OF  COMPOSITIONS. 
Concepts: 

A.  Developing  several  approaches  to  a  single  problem  can  demonstrate  a  refinement  of 
organization  and  structure  in  composition. 

B.  An  important  aim  of  the  artist  is  to  develop  compositional  skills. 

ENCOUNTERS 

STUDENTS  WILL 

Sources  of  Images 

RECOGNIZE  THAT  WHILE  THE  SOURCES  OF  IMAGES  ARE  UNIVERSAL,  THE 
FORMATION  OF  AN  IMAGE  IS  INFLUENCED  BY  THE  ARTISTS  CHOICE  OF 
MEDIUM,  THE  TIME  AND  THE  CULTURE. 

Concepts: 

A.  Different  periods  of  history  yield  different  interpretations  of  the  same  subject  or  theme. 

B.  Artists  and  craftspeople  use  the  possibilities  and  limitations  of  different  materials  to 
develop  imagery. 

C.  Different  cultures  exhibit  different  preferences  for  forms,  colours,  and  materials  in  their 
artifacts. 
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Transformations  Through  Time 

INVESTIGATE  THE  IMPACT  OF  TECHNOLOGY  ON  THE  INTENTIONS  AND  PRO- 
DUCTIONS OF  THE  ARTIST. 

Concepts: 

A.  The  adoption  of  a  new  medium  will  effect  change  in  an  artist's  work. 

B.  Technology  has  an  impact  on  the  artist's  role  in  modern  society. 

C.  Technology  has  an  affect  on  materials  and  imagery  used  in  modern  sculpture  and 
painting. 

Impact  of  Images 

ACQUIRE  A  REPERTOIRE  OF  VISUAL  SKILLS  USEFUL  FOR  THE  COMPREHEN- 
SION OF  DIFFERENT  ART  FORMS. 

Concepts: 

A.  The  relationships  of  different  features  of  a  work  of  art  may  be  compared  to  the  total  effect 
of  the  work. 

B.  Artists  depict  subjects  from  different  points  of  view. 

C.  Throughout  history,  a  wide  range  of  media  and  techniques  has  been  used  to  make  art. 


ART  30 
DRAWINGS 

STUDENTS  WILL 

Record 

ACHIEVE  PERSONAL  STYLE. 

Concept: 

A.  Individual  treatments  of  subject  or  thematic  matter  may  serve  to  identify  individual 
artists. 

Investigate 

DEVELOP  AND  REFINE  DRAWING  SKILLS  AND  STYLES. 
Concepts: 

A.  A  repertoire  of  drawing  techniques  is  needed  to  express  visual  ideas. 

B.  Explorations  of  a  technical  or  creative  nature  may  lead  individuals  into  highly  person- 
alized work  sessions. 

Communicate 

EXHIBIT  A  PERSONAL  STYLE  THROUGH  IN-DEPTH  STUDIES. 
Concepts: 

A.  Recording  the  development  of  visual  ideas  in  a  consistent  manner  is  apart  of  developing 
personal  style. 

B.  A  series  of  complete  compositions  presented  for  public  display  provides  a  visual 
statement  about  an  artist. 

Articulate  and  Evaluate 

USE  THE  VOCABULARY  AND  TECHNIQUES  OF  ART  CRITICISM  TO  ANALYZE 
AND  EVALUATE  THEIR  OWN  WORKS  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  WORKS  OF  PROFES- 
SIONAL ARTISTS. 
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Concepts: 

A.  An  understanding  of  major  20th  century  artists  and  movements  adds  to  the  ability  to 
evaluate  one's  own  work. 

B.  Identification  of  similarities  and  differences  between  the  students  and  professional 
artists  enhances  analysis  of  their  own  work. 

C.  The  ability  to  discriminate  between  subjective  response  and  an  analytic  response 
enhances  analysis  of  one's  own  work. 

COMPOSITIONS 

STUDENTS  WILL 

Components 

USE  PERSONAL  EXPERIENCES  AS  SOURCES  FOR  IMAGE-MAKING. 
Concepts: 

A.  The  selection  and  presentation  of  perceptions,  conceptions,  and  experience  as  visual 
content  for  art  works  is  an  important  aim  of  the  artist. 

B.  Planned  and  spontaneous  methods  of  working  are  ways  of  developing  visual  images. 

C.  Colour  modifies  the  experience  or  idea  presented  in  visual  form. 

Relationships  1 

DEVELOP  AND  SOLVE  DESIGN  PROBLEMS. 

Concept: 

A.   Individually  devised  or  discovered  design  problems  may  lead  to  highly  personalized 
works. 

Relationships  2 

USE  THE  VOCABULARY  AND  TECHNIQUES  OF  ART  CRITICISM  TO  ANALYZE 
AND  EVALUATE  THEIR  OWN  WORKS  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  WORKS  OF  PROFES- 
SIONAL ARTISTS. 

Concepts: 

A.  Criteria  such  as  originality,  organization,  techniques,  function  and  clarity  of  meaning 
may  be  applied  in  evaluating  works  of  art. 

B.  Art  works  may  be  analyzed  for  personal,  social,  historic  or  artistic  significance. 

Organizations 

DEVELOP  A  PORTFOLIO  OF  WORKS  WHICH  WILL  REPRESENT  THEIR  PER- 
SONAL STYLE. 

Concepts: 

A.  Artistic  concerns  and  styles  will  determine  the  conception  and  the  organization  of 
images. 

B.  Personal  preferences  for  a  medium  influence  visual  problem-solving  methods. 

ENCOUNTERS 

STUDENTS  WILL 

Sources  of  Images 

RESEARCH  SELECTED  ARTISTS  AND  PERIODS  TO  DISCOVER  FACTORS  IN  THE 
ARTISTS'  ENVIRONMENTS  THAT  INFLUENCED  THEIR  PERSONAL  VISIONS. 
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Concepts: 

A.  Personal  situations  and  events  in  artists'  lives  affect  their  personal  visions  and  work. 

B.  Historical  events  and  society's  norms  have  an  effect  on  an  artist's  way  of  life  and  work. 

Transformations  Through  Time 

ANALYZE  THE  FACTORS  THAT  GENERATE  A  WORK  OF  ART,  OR  AN  ARTISTIC 
MOVEMENT:  THE  EXPERIENCES  OF  THE  ARTISTS  AND  THE  IMPACT  OF  THE 
CULTURE. 

Concepts: 

A.  A  specific  artistic  movement  and  its  works  of  art  are  influenced  by  the  members' 
philosophic  theme,  stylistic  identity,  and  relationship  to  the  community  in  which  they 
exist. 

B.  A  specific  artistic  movement  and  its  works  of  art  influence  later  artistic  movements. 

Impact  of  Images 

QUESTION  SOURCES  OF  IMAGES  THAT  ARE  PERSONALLY  RELEVANT  OR 
SIGNIFICANT  TO  THEM  IN  CONTEMPORARY  CULTURE. 

Concepts: 

A.  Imagery  can  depict  an  important  local,  political  or  social  issue. 

B.  Imagery  can  depict  important  aspects  of  the  student's  own  life. 

Learning  Resources  for  General  Art  —  Art  10,  20,  30 

1 .  Basic  Student  Texts 

For  the  Drawings  component  — 

Simmons,  S.  and  M.  Winer.  Drawing:  The  Creative  Process.  Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J.: 
Prentice  Hall,  Inc.,  1971. 

For  the  Compositions  component  — 

Ocvirk,  O. ,  R.  Bone,  R.  Stinson,  and  P.  Wigg.  Art  Fundamentals:  Theory  and  Practice , 
4th  ed.  Dubuque,  Iowa:  Wm.  C.  Brown,  1981. 

For  the  Encounters  component  — 

Richardson,  J.  Art:  The  Way  It  Is,  2nd  ed.  Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J.:  Prentice  Hall,  Inc., 
1980. 

2.  Recommended  Teacher  Resources 

Bennett,  B.   and  C.P.   Hall.  Discovering  Canadian  Art:  Learning  the  Language. 
Scarborough,  Ontario:  Prentice  Hall,  Canada,  Inc.,  1984. 

Elsen,  A.  Purposes  of  Art,  4th  ed.  Toronto:  Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston,  1981. 

Roukes,  N.  Art  Synectics.  Calgary:  Junior  Arts  Publications,  1982.  (Now  distributed 
by  Fitzhenry  and  Whiteside  for  Davis  Publications. ) 
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ART  STUDIES  PROGRAM  11,  21,  31 
Rationale 

Art  studies  is  a  sequence  of  experiences  intended  to  provide  an  opportunity  tor  all 
students  to  gain  knowledge  in  the  discipline  of  art,  with  an  emphasis  on  the  student  as 
perceptive  critic,  consumer  and  historian. 

It  is  recognized  that  all  students  at  the  high  school  level  do  not  wish  to  make  art,  but  all 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  become  knowledgeable  about  it.  Not  everyone  needs  to  make 
art  as  not  everyone  needs  to  write  novels  or  poems;  yet  as  they  enjoy  reading,  so  can  they 
enjoy  art.  As  a  need  can  be  seen  for  informed  members  of  society  to  be  able  to  comprehend 
and  appreciate  written  information,  so  a  case  can  be  made  for  a  need  to  understand  images. 

The  courses  in  the  art  studies  program  would  enable  students  to  enter  the  culture  at  a 
greater  level  of  understanding  of  what  the  creation  of  art  involves  —  with  critical  skills,  and 
an  appreciation  of  the  role  of  art  and  artists  in  historical  and  contemporary  society.  The  three 
consecutive  levels  of  art  studies  are  designed  to  take  the  student  from  consideration  of  his 
own  experiences  with  art,  through  an  historical  analysis  of  art  forms,  to  a  more  global 
investigation  of  art  in  the  emerging  culture. 

General  Goals 

Each  level  of  art  studies  has  a  particular  theme  to  shape  its  emphasis  and  each  level  is 
developed  under  common  goals  grouped  under  three  headings:  Function,  Creation  and 
Appreciation.  Each  heading,  in  turn,  has  a  focus  posed  in  the  form  of  questions  to  direct 
study. 

Function 

1 .  The  student  will  understand  that  art  serves  various  symbolic,  descriptive  and  decorative 
purposes  in  society. 

2.  The  student  will  understand  that  the  role,  form  and  value  of  art  differs  through  time  and 
across  cultures. 

3.  The  student  will  understand  that  art  reflects  and  affects  cultural  character. 
Creation 

1 .  The  student  will  understand  the  role  of  the  artist  in  the  creation  of  artifacts. 

2.  The  student  will  understand  the  role  of  culture  in  the  creation  of  artifacts. 

3.  The  student  will  investigate  the  concept  of  style  as  it  affects  the  creation  of  artifacts. 

4.  The  student  will  become  aware  of  how  artists  work  with  the  components  of  artifacts: 
media,  techniques  and  visual  elements. 

Appreciation 

1 .  The  student  will  develop  a  personal  approach  to  the  appreciation  of  artifacts. 

2.  The  student  will  analyze  the  affective  power  of  artifacts  over  time  and  across  cultures. 

3.  The  student  will  analyze  the  ways  both  he  and  society  respond  to  visual  imagery. 

FOCUS 
Function 

What  are  the  ways  visual  imagery  is  used  to  express,  shape  and  reflect  the  values, 
beliefs  and  conflicts  in  society? 

Creation 

How  are  the  achievements  of  artists  in  the  past  and  present  identified,  including  the 
particular  ways  they  engage  in  expressive  activity? 
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Appreciation 

How  can  the  student  be  given  opportunities  to  perceive  and  respond  to  visual  qualities 
in  works  of  art? 


The  themes  directing  the  shape  of  the  emphasis  at  each  of  the  three  levels  of  art  studies 
are: 

Art  11:  THE  POWER  OF  THE  ARTIFACT 

This  course  surveys  the  role  of  the  artifact  in  everyday  life.  Students  will  consider 
predominant  themes  depicted  in  art  forms:  the  role  of  the  artist  and  his  material  and 
processes,  and  methods  of  critical  analysis  and  understanding  of  people's  varied  approaches 
to  understanding  art  works.  This  course  emphasizes  the  student's  immediate  culture  and 
environment. 

Art  21:  THE  EVOLUTION  OF  THE  POWER  OF  ART 

This  course  surveys  the  history  of  art  in  western  culture.  It  examines  changes  in  the 
function  of  art,  in  the  role  and  influence  of  artists,  and  in  culture,  all  of  which  effect  changes 
in  artifacts  over  time.  It  emphasizes  the  changing  view  of  art  through  history. 

Art  31:  THE  CONTEMPORARY  ARTIFACT 

This  course  examines  the  impact  of  international  influences  and  modern  technology 
on  modern  art  and,  in  turn,  modern  art's  impact  on  society.  It  emphasizes  the  contemporary 
point  of  view  of  society. 

OVERVIEW 

The  content  of  the  program  is  classified  into  three  main  divisions  for  all  three  levels  of 
art  studies:  Function,  Creation  and  Appreciation.  The  Function  section  is  concerned  with 
the  purposes  visual  imagery  serves  through  time  and  across  cultures.  Creation  deals  with 
the  activities,  processes  and  achievements  of  artists  through  time  and  across  cultures.  The 
Appreciation  section  is  concerned  with  the  student's  knowledge  about,  perception  of  and 
responses  to  visual  imagery. 

The  expertise  of  the  high  school  art  teacher  should  influence  the  approach  taken 
toward  planning  the  course  content  and  activities  for  art  studies.  Any  division  of  the  program 
—  Function,  Creation  or  Appreciation  —  can  be  used  as  a  starting  point  for  planning  the 
delivery  of  the  material.  However,  since  components  and  objectives  within  the  division  are 
sequentially  organized,  it  is  most  appropriate  to  approach  the  objectives  within  the  division 
order.  All  objectives  should  be  included  in  a  complete  course  to  effect  the  balance  of  the 
three  divisions  and  approach  the  goals  of  the  program.  The  handling  of  concepts  forms  the 
elective  part  of  the  course. 

Several  concepts  may  form  the  substance  of  one  presentation,  and  several  may  be 
included  in  the  material  for  one  activity  or  project.  Objectives  may  be  grouped  for  unit 
planning,  and  units  can  be  developed  with  objectives  selected  from  across  the  three  divisions 
where  this  is  seen  to  be  appropriate  by  the  teacher. 

It  is  expected  that  different  teaching  situations  will  have  different  kinds  and  amounts 
of  resources  available,  and  that  the  individual  teacher's  expertise  will  be  stronger  in 
particular  areas.  The  information  provided  here  is  intended  as  a  framework  of  philosophy, 
goals  and  objectives  with  which  to  select  and  build  course  content  that  reflects  the  strengths 
of  the  teacher  and  the  unique  aspects  of  the  school  program  and  the  community. 
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OBJECTIVES  AND  CONCEPTS 

ART  11 
THE  POWER  OF  THE  ARTIFACT 

FUNCTION  OF  ART 

Function  1 

STUDENTS  WILL  CONSIDER  ARTIFACTS  WHICH  TRANSMIT  DIFFERENT 
THEMES,  MEANINGS,  BELIEFS  AND  VALUES  OF  PEOPLE  IN  VARIOUS  TIMES 
AND  CULTURES. 

Concepts: 

A.  The  themes  of  Life  and  Death  are  treated  through  artifacts  such  as  tomb  paintings, 
fertility  gods,  masks,  and  totem  and  guardian  figures. 

B .  Themes  of  Dreams  and  Fantasies  are  treated  through  artifacts  such  as  painting,  advertis- 
ing art,  science  and  surrealism. 

C.  Beliefs  and  Deities  are  treated  through  artifacts  such  as  monuments,  icons  and  religious 
architecture. 

D.  The  themes  of  Authority  and  Power  are  treated  through  artifacts  such  as  crowns, 
uniforms,  flags,  emblems  and  public  architecture. 

E.  Social  position  is  identified  through  artifacts  that  symbolize  office,  profession,  status, 
rank,  degrees  or  honours,  sexuality  and  heroism. 

F  Artifacts  serve  personal  functions  when  they  give  adornment,  indicate  mourning,  rites 
of  passage  or  celebration,  give  protection,  suggest  "ferocity"  or  personal  power. 

G.  Art  serves  play  and  recreation  functions  as  displayed  in  objects  used  in  games,  such  as 
chessmen,  cards,  dolls,  puppets  and  toys. 

Function  2 

STUDENTS  WILL  BECOME  AWARE  OF  THE  FUNCTION  OF  ARTIFACTS  TO  DE- 
SCRIBE AND  RECORD  PHENOMENA. 

Concepts: 

A.  Artifacts  can  describe  and  record  events. 

B.  Artifacts  can  describe  and  record  places. 

C.  Artifacts  can  describe  and  record  people. 

D.  Artifacts  can  describe  and  record  nature. 

E.  Artifacts  can  describe  and  record  traditions. 

F.  Artifacts  can  describe  and  record  ideas. 

Function  3 

STUDENTS  WILL  BECOME  AWARE  OF  THE  FUNCTION  OF  ARTIFACTS  FOR  THE 
VISUAL  ENHANCEMENT  OF  PEOPLE  AND  THEIR  ENVIRONMENTS. 

Concepts: 

A.  Artifacts  have  the  power  to  enhance  ourselves. 

B.  Artifacts  have  the  power  to  enhance  our  communities. 

C.  Artifacts  have  the  power  to  enhance  our  homes  and  environments. 

CREATION  OF  ART 
Creation  1 

STUDENTS  WILL  CONSIDER  THE  NATURE  OF  ARTISTS"  STYLES  AND  THEIR 
EFFECT  ON  THE  CHARACTER  OF  ARTIFACTS. 

Concepts: 

A.  The  individual  nature  of  style  is  used  to  identify  the  work  of  individual  artists  —  features 
of  an  artist's  works  make  them  recognizable  as  the  products  of  that  artist  only. 
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B.    An  artist's  work  changes  in  nature  over  his  or  her  lifetime. 

Creation  2 

STUDENTS  WILL  CONSIDER  THE  CHARACTERISTIC  STYLES  ATTRIBUTED  TO 
VARIOUS  CULTURES  AND  HISTORIC  PERIODS  AS  THEY  AFFECT  THE  WAY 
THAT  CULTURE  OR  PERIOD  IS  IDENTIFIED. 

Concepts: 

A.  Periods  of  art  history  can  be  identified  by  characteristic  design  features  and  styles. 

B.  Comparisons  between  artifacts  of  two  different  cultures  reveal  distinguishing  charac- 
teristics of  style. 

Creation  3 

STUDENTS  WILL  LEARN  HOW  ARTISTS  WORK  WITH  MEDIA:  THEY  WILL 
ACQUIRE  THE  ABILITY  TO  DISTINGUISH  MATERIALS  AND  PROCESSES  USED 
IN  VARIOUS  KINDS  OF  ARTIFACTS. 

Concepts: 

A.  Artifacts  contain  evidence  of  techniques  that  comprise  the  skills  of  the  artist. 

B.  Colour  is  a  powerful  artistic  tool;  it  affects  both  artist  and  viewer. 

Creation  4 

!  STUDENTS  WILL  OBSERVE  HOW  ARTISTS  ACHIEVE  DIFFERENT  EFFECTS 
!  USING  THE  ELEMENTS  AND  PRINCIPLES  OF  DESIGN. 

Concepts: 

A.  The  artist  orders  elements  of  design  in  developing  a  composition. 

B.  The  components  of  formal  composition  include  principles  and  conventions  of  design. 

APPRECIATION  OF  ART 
|  Appreciation  1 

i  STUDENTS  WILL  BE  ABLE  TO  DESCRIBE  AND  CHARACTERIZE  VISUAL  FEA- 
TURES OF  ARTIFACTS  SUCH  AS  SUBJECTS,  MEDIA  AND  DESIGN. 

(Concepts: 

A .  Recognizing  and  describing  the  kind  and  media  of  artifacts  is  part  of  understanding  both 
historic  and  contemporary  artifacts. 

B.  Recognizing  and  describing  the  subject  matter  and  design  components  of  artifacts  is 
part  of  understanding  both  historic  and  contemporary  artifacts. 

Appreciation  2 

STUDENTS  WILL  BE  ABLE  TO  ANALYZE  RELATIONSHIPS  AMONG  THE  VISUAL 
FEATURES  OF  ARTIFACTS  SUCH  AS  SUBJECTS,  MEDIA  AND  DESIGN,  AND 
ATTRIBUTE  MEANING  TO  THIS  ANALYSIS. 

Concepts: 

A.  Making  inferences  about  the  meaning  of  art  works  is  part  of  the  process  of  understand- 
ing both  historic  and  contemporary  artifacts. 

B.  Developing  the  ability  to  classify  works  of  art  according  to  an  analysis  of  style 
characteristics  is  part  of  the  process  of  understanding  both  historic  and  contemporary 
artifacts. 

Appreciation  3 

STUDENTS  WILL  CONSIDER  HOW  PEOPLE  REACT  DIFFERENTLY  TOWARD  A 
WORK  OF  ART  DEPENDING  UPON  PAST  EXPERIENCE. 
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Concepts: 

A.  A  wide  variation  in  preference  for  art  forms  or  features  of  art  can  be  found  among 
individuals. 

B.  Meaning  in  art  works  is  perceived  differently  by  people  with  different  attitudes  toward 
the  subject  matter. 

Appreciation  4 

STUDENTS  WILL  ANALYZE  WHAT  MAKES  AN  ARTIFACT  POWERFUL  OVER 
TIME  AND  ACROSS  CULTURES. 

Concepts: 

A.  The  power  or  meaning  of  an  artifact  can  be  located  in  the  artifact,  its  culture,  its  creator 
or  its  beholder. 

B.  Different  symbols  and  objects  from  different  societies  often  have  similar  meanings. 

Appreciation  5 

STUDENTS  WILL  BECOME  AWARE  OF  THE  RANGE  AND  VARIETY  OF  FORMS  OF 
ARTISTIC  EXPRESSION. 

Concept: 

A.    Learning  the  styles  and  purposes  of  the  range  of  contemporary  artifacts  is  part  of  the 
process  of  becoming  a  knowledgeable  viewer. 

OBJECTIVES  AND  CONCEPTS 

ART  21 
THE  EVOLUTION  OF  THE  POWER  OF  ART 

FUNCTION  OF  ART 

Function  1 

STUDENTS  WILL  OBSERVE  THE  CHANGES  IN  SYMBOLS  AND  THEIR  MEANING 
IN  ART  OVER  TIME. 

Concepts: 

A.  Art  forms  express  changing  interpretations  of  life-giving  forces. 

B.  Art  reflects  a  society's  view  of  death. 

C.  A  society's  Gods  find  expression  in  art  forms. 

D.  Changing  art  forms  can  glorify  authority  and  personify  power. 

Function  2 

STUDENTS  WILL  CONSIDER  THE  CHANGING  VALUE  PLACED  ON  DIFFERENT 
ART  FORMS  OVER  TIME. 

Concepts: 

A.  The  importance  of  sculpture  changes  as  the  power  of  the  state  increases. 

B.  Changing  kinds  of  painting  reflect  a  society's  values. 

C.  A  society's  values  become  visible  in  architecture. 

D.  Advances  in  technology  increase  the  value  of  multiple  images  such  as  prints  and 
photographs. 

Function  3 

STUDENTS  WILL  IDENTIFY  CHANGES  IN  THE  WAYS  PEOPLE  USE  ART. 

Concepts: 

A.  Art  has  been  used  to  educate. 

B.  Art  has  been  used  for  persuasion. 
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C.  Art  has  been  used  to  record  events. 

D.  Art  has  been  used  to  enhance. 

Function  4 

STUDENTS  WILL  CONSIDER  THE  MERGING  VALUE  OF  HISTORIC  ARTIFACTS. 
Concepts: 

A.  The  rarity  and  age  of  artifacts  tends  to  increase  their  value  in  our  culture. 

B.  Museums  help  to  bestow  value  on  artifacts. 

CREATION  OF  ART 
Creation  1 

STUDENTS  WILL  INVESTIGATE  THE  ROLE  AND  INFLUENCE  OF  ARTISTS  ON 
THEIR  SOCIETIES  IN  DIFFERENT  ERAS. 

Concepts: 

A.  The  social  status  of  the  artist  has  differed  in  different  historical  periods. 

B.  The  concept  of  artistic  individuality  is  specific  to  modern  society. 

Creation  2 

STUDENTS  WILL  CONSIDER  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  PATRONAGE  AS  A  FAC- 
TOR IN  THE  ROLE  OF  THE  ARTIST. 

Concept: 

A.    Patronage  practices  of  commissioning  and  paying  artists  to  create  works  have  affected 
the  production  and  quality  of  works  of  art  through  time. 

Creation  3 

STUDENTS  WILL  EXAMINE  AND  COMPARE  A  SERIES  OF  WORKS  DEVELOPED 
OVER  A  PERIOD  OF  TIME  BY  A  PARTICULAR  ARTIST. 

Concepts: 

A.  An  artist's  style  is  identified  by  particular  traits  in  his  or  her  work  which  are  unique  to 
that  individual. 

B.  Artists'  ways  of  working  change  through  their  lifetimes. 

C.  Artists  are  often  influenced  by  the  work  of  other  artists  of  the  past  as  well  as  their 
contemporaries. 

D.  Artists  are  influenced  by  social  conditions,  political  events  and  events  in  their  personal 
lives,  and  this  influence  can  be  detected  in  changes  in  their  work. 

APPRECIATION  OF  ART 
Appreciation  1 

STUDENTS   WILL  COMPARE  ART  STYLES  IN  DIFFERENT  HISTORICAL 
PERIODS. 

Concepts: 

A.  Much  of  the  art  of  the  ancient  world  emphasizes  power. 

B.  Western  art  helped  to  forge  Christendom  during  the  Middle  Ages. 

C.  During  the  Renaissance  art  reflected  a  new  humanism  and  individualism. 

Appreciation  2 

STUDENTS  WILL  COMPARE  STANDARDS  OF  TASTE  AS  THEY  HAVE  CHANGED 
OVER  TIME. 
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Concepts: 

A.  Baroque  art  emphasized  the  dramatic. 

B.  Much  of  the  art  of  the  Romantic  period  idealized  nature. 

C.  The  arts  of  the  twentieth  century  tend  to  glorify  change. 

Appreciation  3 

STUDENTS   WILL  INVESTIGATE  CHANGES   IN  SUBJECT  MATTER  AND 
SOURCES  OF  IMAGERY  OVER  TIME. 

Concepts: 

A.  Texts,  traditions  and  religious  beliefs  provide  subject  matter  for  art. 

B.  A  nation's  heroes  and  heroic  deeds  are  sources  for  changing  imagery. 

C.  Trade  and  commerce,  technology  and  industry  provide  changes  in  subject  matter. 

Learning  Resources  for  Art  Studies  —  Art  11,  21,  31 

1 .  Basic  Student  Texts 

ART  11 

Richardson,  J.  Art:  The  Wax  It  Is,  2nd  ed.  Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J.:  Prentice  Hall, 
Inc.,  1980. 

ART  21 

Janson,  H.W.  History  of  Art  for  Young  People,  2nd  ed.  New  York:  Harry  N.  Abrams, 
Inc.,  1982.  Distributed  by  Prentice  Hall. 

2.  Recommended  Teacher  Resources 

ART  11 

Elsen,  A.  Purposes  of  Art,  4th  ed.  Toronto:  Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston,  1981. 

ART  21 

Cunningham,  L.  and  J.  Reich.  Culture  and  Values,  Volumes  I  and  II.  Toronto:  Holt, 
Rinehart  and  Winston,  1982. 
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BUSINESS  EDUCATION 

Program  Rationale  and  Philosophy 

Business  education  is  an  interdisciplinary  study  of  the  principles,  procedures  and 
technologies  within  the  business  environment  and  thus  plays  a  significant  role  in  meeting 
the  Goals  of  Schooling  and  Goals  of  Education  in  Alberta  schools.  Within  this  program  a 
student  has  the  opportunity  to  learn  more  about  the  role  of  a  future  participant  within  a 
productive  society  and  to  build  a  framework  for  a  successful  career.  The  knowledge,  skills, 
attitudes  and  habits  expected  in  business  assist  students,  upon  completion  of  high  school,  to 
respond  to  the  opportunities  and  expectations  of  the  world  of  work. 

The  development  of  the  individual's  potential  in  the  areas  of  psychomotor,  affective 
and  cognitive  domains  is  central  to  learning  and  instruction.  Individuals  discover  them- 
selves and  realize  their  potential  by  interacting  with  ideas,  technology  and  people.  The 
world  of  business  is  an  appropriate  focus  for  this  interaction. 

Presented  from  the  dual  viewpoint  of  the  individual  as  a  consumer  within  the 
marketplace  and  a  participant  within  the  production  cycle,  the  content  within  the  business 
education  program  provides  for  development  of: 

1 .  Skills  and  knowledge  all  citizens  need  to  participate  successfully  in  the  business  world, 

2.  Skills  for  immediate  job  entry,  and 

3.  Skills  and  knowledge  supportive  of  a  business-related  post-secondary  program. 

The  continuum  of  experiences  within  the  business  education  program  starts  with 
exploratory  activities  in  junior  high  school  and  expands  in  scope  and  depth  at  the  high 
school  level.  The  program  can  meet  the  three  general  objectives  while  providing  viable 
alternatives  and  challenge  for  students  at  all  levels  of  ability  and  interests.  The  relevance  of 
the  program  is  further  enhanced  through  the  integration  of  technology  and  related  practices 
throughout  the  program,  helping  prepare  the  student  for  the  information  age. 

Goals  and  Objectives 

The  business  education  curriculum  provides  education  ABOUT  business  for  ALL 
students  so  that  they  become  informed  citizens,  and  education  FOR  business  for  SOME 
students  in  order  that  they  become  effective  workers.  More  specifically,  the  purpose  of  the 
program  is: 

1 .  To  provide  a  meaningful  study  of  the  business  environment  including  the  ideas,  people, 
and  technology  of  business. 

2.  To  provide  for  the  development  and  acquisition  of  business  knowledge  and  skills  which 
will  be  most  useful  and  durable  in  a  rapidly  changing  society. 

3.  To  provide  an  opportunity  for  students  to  elect  and  pursue  individual  interests  and 
specialization  in  the  study  of  the  business  environment. 

4.  To  develop  acceptable  communication  and  interpersonal  skills. 

5.  To  develop  the  thinking  strategies  and  problem-solving  abilities  of  students. 

6.  To  provide  an  opportunity  for  students  to  relate  and  apply  learnings  in  business 
education  to  other  areas  of  study. 

7.  To  expose  students  to  the  business  environment  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  informa- 
tion, gaining  experience  and  testing  ideas  and  hypotheses. 

8.  To  provide  for  a  general  understanding  of  business  and  the  development  of  skills  for 
personal  use. 

9.  To  provide  background  skills  and  knowledge  for  specialization  in  business  and/or 
admission  to  post-secondary  programs. 

10.  To  prepare  for  job  entry  upon  completion  of  high  school  and  for  future  advancement  in 
business. 
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SCHEMATIC  OVERVIEW  OF  PROGRAM 
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AWARENESS  OF  BUSINESS 
PROCEDURES  AND  STRUCTURES 


PREPARATION  FOR  EMPLOYMENT 
IN  THE  BUSINESS  WORLD 


ADMISSION  TO  A  POST 
SECONDARY  PROGRAM 
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Guidelines  for  Structuring  Business  Education  Courses 
General  Guidelines 

The  structure  of  the  business  education  program  allows  schools  to  design  courses  to 
meet  the  specific  needs  of  the  students  in  that  school.  The  content  has  been  arranged  in 
sequenced  and  unsequenced  modules  organized  under  the  following  eight  main  subject 
areas  or  strands. 

1 .  Accounting  10,  20  and  30  5.  Marketing  20  and  30 

2.  Basic  Business  20  and  30  6.  Office  Procedures  20  and  30 

3.  Computer  Processing  10,  20  and  30         7.  Typewriting  10,  20  and  30 

4.  Law  20  and  30  8.  Shorthand  20  and  30 

Subject  to  the  constraints  outlined  in  the  curriculum  guides,  modules  are  to  be 
brmatted  into  3-  or  5-credit  courses  within  each  strand.  Schools  or  school  jurisdictions 
ihould  designate  three  modules  for  a  3-credit  course  and  five  modules  for  a  5-credit  course. 
[Tie  optional  strand  modules  may  be  used  to  enhance  the  subject  area  strands  or,  alter- 
latively,  combined  to  form  3-credit  courses. 

The  program  to  be  offered  should  be  established  through  consultation  of  teaching, 
guidance,  and  administrative  personnel.  In  order  to  promote  consistency  between  grade 
evels  and  establish  appropriate  standards  for  student  evaluation,  jurisdictions  may  wish  to 
nonitor  the  selection  of  modules.  Care  should  be  taken  to  ensure  that  students'  programs  do 
jiot  repeat  modules. 

Course  sequences  are  outlined  in  the  annual  publication  Junior-Senior  High  School 
Handbook.  For  further  information  regarding  module  sequences  and  equipment  require- 
ments, refer  to  the  specific  modules  within  the  curriculum  guides  and/or  the  Business 
education  Manual  for  Administrators,  Counsellors,  and  Teachers. 

tusiness  Education  10,  20  and  30 

In  addition  to  or  as  an  alternative  to  the  courses  designated  under  the  subject  strands, 
ii.e. ,  Typewriting  20,  Law  30,  etc.)  3,  5  or  10  credits  may  be  offered  in  each  of  Business 
education  10,  20  and  30  to  a  maximum  of  30  credits.  Business  Education  10,  20  or  30 
'ourses  are  created  by  selecting  a  number  of  modules  from  the  eight  main  subject  strands  as 
yell  as  from  the  Optional  strand.  Elective  modules  within  the  subject  strands  may  only  be 
[elected  if  students  have  taken  the  core  modules  identified  in  the  strands.  Business  Educa- 
ion  10,  20  and  30  courses  are  sequential. 

Ami  Courses 

As  an  alternative  to  using  the  modules  in  the  Optional  strand  to  enhance  subject  area 
bourses,  modules  from  the  Optional  strand  may  be  grouped  together  to  form  3-credit  courses 
is  follows: 

Record  Keeping  10  —      (1)   Record  Keeping  1 

(2)  Record  Keeping  2 

(3)  Record  Keeping  3 

Business  Calculation  20         —      (4)   Business  Calculation  1 

(5)  Business  Calculation  2 

(6)  Business  Calculation  3 

Business  Communication  20  —      (7)   Business  Communication  -  Development 

(8)  Business  Communication  -  Practice 

(9)  Business  Communication  -  Integration 

Dicta  Typing  20  —    (12)   Dicta  Typing  1 

(13)   Dicta  Typing  2 
(16)   Business  Simulation 

Word  Processing  30  —    (14)   Word  Processing  1 

(15)  Word  Processing  2 

(16)  Business  Simulation 
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Enhancement:  Use  of  Optional  Modules 

A  subject  strand  course  may  be  enhanced  by  including  a  module  or  modules  from  the 
Optional  strand  that  supports  the  objective  for  a  particular  course.  Inclusion  of  modules 
from  subject  strands  other  than  Optional  is  not  permissible.  Not  more  than  one  Optional 
module  may  be  included  at  each  grade  level  in  a  3-credit  course,  and  not  more  than  two 
optional  modules  may  be  included  at  each  grade  level  in  a  5-credit  course.  The  business 
research  and  business  simulation  modules  may,  however,  be  used  once  in  each  subject  strand 
provided  that  the  topic  is  not  duplicated.  The  Optional  strand  modules  are: 

1.  Record  Keeping  1  9.  Business  Communication  -  Integration 

2.  Record  Keeping  2  10.  Business  Research  Project 

3.  Record  Keeping  3  11.  Goal  Setting  and  Career  Development 

4.  Business  Calculation  1  12.  Dicta  Typing  1 

5.  Business  Calculation  2  13.  Dicta  Typing  2 

6.  Business  Calculation  3  14.  Word  Processing  1 

7.  Business  Communication  -  Development  15.  Word  Processing  2 

8.  Business  Communication  -  Practice  16.  Business  Simulation 

ACCOUNTING  10-20-30 
Introduction 

The  accounting  program  provides  an  opportunity  for  all  students  to  develop  an 
understanding  of  basic  accounting  concepts  and  procedures.  At  the  introductory  level  the 
students  will  learn  the  mechanics  of  the  accounting  cycle.  Advanced  study  will  enhance  the 
basic  skills  and  provide  competencies  that  prepare  the  student  for  employment  or  further 
study  beyond  high  school.  Students  will  study  the  accounting  cycle  of  a  small  business  and 
expand  their  knowledge  to  include  specialized  areas  within  accounting. 

Computers  reflect  present  practices  within  accounting  offices,  enhance  employment 
opportunities,  and  allow  students  more  opportunity  to  analyze  and  interpret  financial 
documents.  As  a  result,  the  use  of  computers  is  recommended  in  the  accounting  strand. 

Objectives 

The  student  will: 

1 .  Learn  how  the  financial  position  of  an  individual  business  is  determined. 

2.  Accurately  journalize  the  various  daily  transactions. 

3.  Understand  the  importance  of  maintaining  accurate  accounting  records. 

4.  Be  able  to  use  relevant  terminology  appropriately. 

5.  Complete  financial  documents  accurately  and  neatly. 

6.  Use  the  computer  in  performing  accounting  functions. 

7.  Develop  decision-making  skills  in  the  preparation,  analysis,  and  interpretation  of 
financial  statements. 

8.  Develop  a  basic  understanding  of  accounting  procedures  applicable  to  single  pro- 
prietorships, partnerships  and  corporations. 

9.  Demonstrate  a  knowledge  of  acceptable  cost  accounting  procedures. 
10.  Investigate  careers  in  the  field  of  accounting. 
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FLOWCHART  OF  MODULES 


CORE  MODULES 

1 .                Basic  Accounting  Concepts 

N' 

2 

Journalizing  and  Posting 

w 

3. 

Completing  the  Accounting  Cycle 

\/ 

4. 

Merchandise  Accounting 

w 

5. 

End-of-Year  Adjustments  and 
Eight-Column  Worksheet 

ELECTIVE  MODULES 


Optional  Accounting  Tasks 


Voucher  System  and  End-of-Year 
Adjustments 


8.  Departmentalized  Accounting  Tasks 


Partnership  and  Corporation 
Accounting 


10. 


Cost  Accounting 


Financial  Analysis 


Accounting  Simulation  I 


13.  Accounting  Simulation  II: 

Computerized  Accounting 


Notes  on  Course  Implementation 

The  accounting  subject  strand  is  composed  of  13  modules,  5  of  which  are  core  and  8 
are  elective.  The  core  modules  are  prerequisite  to  the  elective  modules.  Modules  1  to  5  are 
sequential.  The  elective  modules  are  not  sequential. 

Courses  of  3  or  5  credits  may  be  developed  in  Accounting  10  and  20  by  selecting  3  of  5 
modules. 

Accounting  30  may  only  be  offered  for  5  credits.  Students  must  have  access  to 
computers  and  suitable  software,  particularly  in  the  20-  or  30-level  courses.  Printing 
calculators  should  also  be  available. 

Refer  to  individual  modules  for  further  information  regarding  equipment  requirement 
or  prerequisites. 

The  integration  of  the  work  study  component  of  the  work  experience  (cooperative 
education)  program  is  encouraged. 
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Content 

Module  1.     Basic  Accounting  Concepts 

Purpose  —  To  provide  the  student  with  the  opportunity  to  learn  how  the  financial  position 
of  a  business  is  determined  and  how  daily  accounting  records  are  maintained. 

Topics  -  terminology;  balance  sheet;  opening  entry;  posting;  analyzing  transactions; 
introductory  journalizing 

Module  2.     Journalizing  and  Posting 

Purpose  —  To  expand  the  knowledge  of  the  accounting  cycle,  including  the  preparation  of 
a  worksheet. 

Topics      —  terminology;  journalizing;  posting;  trial  balance;  worksheet 

Module  3.     Completing  the  Accounting  Cycle 

Purpose  —  To  study  the  concluding  procedures  in  the  accounting  cycle;  to  prepare  bank 
reconciliation  statements,  and  to  understand  the  operation  of  the  petty  cash 
fund. 

Topics  —  financial  statements;  closing  entries;  post-closing  trial  balance;  basic  banking 
services;  petty  cash 

Module  4.     Merchandise  Accounting 

Purpose  —  To  introduce  the  student  to  the  accounting  procedures  associated  with  the 
purchase  and  sale  of  merchandise. 

Topics  —  terminology;  synoptic  journal;  special  journals;  subsidiary  ledgers;  closing 
the  ledger 

Module  5.     End-of-Year  Adjustments  and  Eight-Column  Worksheet 

Purpose  —  To  prepare  the  worksheet,  including  adjustments  which  organize  the  informa- 
tion required  for  the  creation  of  financial  statements  at  the  end  of  a  fiscal 
period. 

Topics  —  terminology;  adjusting  entries;  inventory;  eight-column  worksheet;  advanced 
financial  statements;  closing  entries;  post-closing  trial  balance 

Module  6.     Optional  Accounting  Tasks 

Purpose  —  To  provide  an  opportunity  for  the  student  to  integrate  accounting  practices 
through  the  completion  of  at  least  two  of  the  following:  a  practice  set;  payroll 
procedures;  advanced  bank  reconciliation  procedures;  personal  income  tax; 
computer  applications  within  a  business  office;  careers. 

Topics  —  practice  set;  payroll  procedures;  advanced  bank  reconciliation  procedures; 
personal  income  tax;  computer  applications;  careers 

Module  7.     Voucher  System  and  End-of-Year  Adjustments 

Purpose  —  To  understand  the  voucher  system,  budgeting,  and  end-ofyear  adjustments. 

Topics     —  terminology;  voucher  system;  budgeting;  end-of-year  adjustments 

Module  8.     Departmentalized  Accounting  Tasks 

Purpose  —  To  record  transactions  in  special  journals  and  prepare  departmental 
statements. 

Topics  —  terminology;  special  business  transactions;  calculating  inventory;  interim 
departmental  statement;  payroll 

Module  9.     Partnership  and  Corporation  Accounting 

Purpose  —  To  study  procedures  for  recording  financial  data  for  partnerships  and 
corporations. 

Topics      —  terminology;  partnership;  corporation 

Module  10.  Cost  Accounting 

Purpose  —  To  study  the  procedures  used  in  cost  accounting. 
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Topics     —  terminology;  worksheets;  departmental  margin  statements;  manufacturing 
costs;  financial  statements 

Module  11.  Financial  Analysis 

Purpose  —  To  examine  the  fundamental  tools  used  to  analyze  the  financial  performance  of 
a  business. 

Topics     —  terminology;  bad  debts;  depreciation;  projection  of  profit;  financial  analysis; 
forecasting;  working  capital 

Module  12.  Accounting  Simulation  I 

Purpose  —  To  provide  the  student  with  a  realistic  accounting  experience. 

Topics     —  recording  transactions;  preparing  statements 

Module  13.  Accounting  Simulation  II:  Computerized  Accounting 

Purpose  —  To  provide  an  opportunity  to  simulate  actual  business  activities  utilizing 
computer  technology. 

Ibpics     —  simulating  accounting  procedures 

Learning  Resources 

Basic  Learning  Resources 

Kaluza,  H.  G.  Accounting:  A  Systems  Approach .  (Second  Edition.)  Toronto:  McGraw-Hill 
Ryerson  Ltd.,  1976  (suitable  for  Modules  1-6).  (Second  Edition  Pending.) 

Kaluza,  H.  G.  Elements  of  Accounting:  A  Senior  Course.  (Second  Edition.)  Toronto: 
McGraw-Hill  Ryerson  Ltd.,  1979  (suitable  for  Modules  7-11). 

Landry,  P.  et  al.  Century  21  Accounting:  Advanced  Course.  (Canadian  Edition.)  Toronto: 
Gage  Publishing  Ltd.,  1979  (suitable  for  Modules  7-11). 

Pansegrau,  G.  E.  et  al.  Century  21  Accounting .  (Canadian  Edition. )  Toronto:  Gage  Publish- 
ing Ltd.,  1978  (suitable  for  Modules  1-6).  (Second  Edition  Pending.) 

Syme.  G.  E.  Accounting  I.  (Third  Edition.)  Scarborough,  Ontario:  Prentice  Hall  of  Canada 
Ltd.,  1982  (suitable  for  Modules  1-11). 

Recommended  Learning  Resources 

Kaluza,  H.  G.  Accounting:  A  Systems  Approach  -  Teacher's  Resource  Book  and  Key. 
Toronto:  McGraw-Hill  Ryerson  Ltd.,  1976  (suitable  for  Modules  1-6).  (Second 
Edition  Pending.) 

Kaluza,  H.  G.  Working  Papers  and  Study  Guides  10  for  Accounting:  A  Systems  Approach. 
(Alberta  Edition.)  Toronto:  McGraw-Hill  Ryerson  Ltd.,  1978  (suitable  for  Modules 
1-4).  (Second  Edition  Pending.) 

Kaluza,  H.  G.  Working  Papers  and  Study  Guides  20  for  Accounting:  A  Systems  Approach . 
(Alberta  Edition. )  Toronto:  McGraw-Hill  Ryerson  Ltd. ,  1978  (suitable  for  Modules  4 
and  5).  (Second  Edition  Pending.) 

Kaluza,  H.  J.  Working  Papers  1  to  Elements  of  Accounting:  A  Senior  Course,  Chapters  1-4. 
Toronto:  McGraw-Hill  Ryerson  Ltd..  1979  (suitable  for  Modules  7,  8  and  11). 

Kaluza,  H.  J.  Working  Papers  2  to  Elements  of  Accounting:  A  Senior  C  ourse ,  Chapters  5-14. 
Toronto:  McGraw-Hill  Ryerson  Ltd.,  1979  (suitable  for  Modules  7-11). 

Kaluza,  H.  J.  Teacher's  Resource  Book  and  Key  to  Elements  of  Accounting:  A  Senior 
Course.  (Second  Edition.)  Toronto:  McGraw-Hill  Ryerson  Ltd.,  1979  (suitable  for 
Modules  7-11). 

Landry,  P.  et  al.  Teacher's  Reference  Guide:  Century  21  Accounting,  Advanced  Course. 
(Canadian  Edition. )  Toronto:  Gage  Publishing  Ltd.,  1979  (suitable  for  Modules  7-11). 

Landry,  P.  et  al.  Working  Papers  and  Study  Guides,  Chapters  1-14:  Century  21  Accounting, 
Advanced  Course.  (Canadian  Edition.  (Toronto:  Gage  Publishing  Ltd..  1979  (suitable 
for  Modules  7-9). 
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Landry,  P.  et  al.  Working  Papers  and  Study  Guides,  Chapters  15-28:  Century  2 1  Accounting, 
Advanced  Course.  (Canadian  Edition. )  Toronto:  Gage  Publishing  Ltd. ,  1979  (suitable 
for  Modules  10  and  1 1 ). 

Landry,  P.  et  al.  Teacher's  Edition,  Working  Papers  and  Study  Guides,  Chapters  1-28: 
Century  21  Accounting,  Advanced  Course.  (Canadian  Edition.)  Toronto:  Gage  Pub- 
lishing Ltd.,  1979  (suitable  for  Modules  7-11). 

Pansegrau,  G.  E.  et  al.  Key  for  Quadrasonics  Sound  Equipment:  A  Business  Simulation. 

(Century  21  Accounting  -  Canadian  Edition.)  Toronto:  Gage  Publishing  Ltd.,  1978 

(suitable  for  intermediate  level  -  Module  6). 
Pansegrau,  G.  E.  et  al.  Teacher's  Reference  Guide:  Century  21  Accounting.  (Canadian 

Edition.)  Toronto:  Gage  Publishing  Ltd.,  1978  (suitable  for  Modules  1-6).  (Second 

Edition  Pending.) 

Pansegrau,  G.  E.  et  al.  Working  Papers  and  Study  Guides,  Acccounting  10:  Century  21 
Accounting.  (Alberta  Edition.)  Toronto:  Gage  Publishing  Ltd.,  1978  (suitable  for 
Modules  1-3). 

Pansegrau,  G.  E.  et  al.  Working  Papers  and  Study  Guides,  Accounting  20:  Century  21 
Accounting.  (Alberta  Edition.)  Toronto:  Gage  Publishing  Ltd.,  1978  (suitable  for 
Modules  3-6). 

Pansegrau,  G.  E.  et  al.  Teacher's  Edition,  Working  Papers  and  Study  Guides,  Chapters  1-22, 
Century  21  Accounting.  (Canadian  Edition.)  Toronto:  Gage  Publishing  Ltd.,  1978 
(suitable  for  Modules  1-6). 

Pansegrau,  G.  E.  et  al.  Teacher's  Edition,  Working  Papers  and  Study  Guides,  Chapters 
23-33,  Century  21  Accounting.  (Canadian  Edition.)  Toronto:  Gage  Publishing  Ltd., 
1978  (suitable  for  Modules  3  and  4). 

Riggs,  W.  New  Horizons  Select  Camping  Gear  -  A  Business  Simulation.  (Century  21 
Accounting  -  Canadian  Edition.)  Toronto:  Gage  Publishing  Ltd.,  1978  (suitable  for 
advanced  level  -  Module  12  or  13). 

Riggs,  W.  Key  for  New  Horizons  Select  Camping  Gear  -  A  Business  Simulation.  (Century 
21  Accounting -Canadian  Edition.  (Toronto:  Gage  Publishing  Ltd. ,  1978  (suitable  for 
advanced  level  -  Module  12  or  13). 

Riggs,  W.  Allen  Electronic  Service:  Accounting  Application  for  a  Senice  Business. 
(Canadian  Edition. )  Toronto:  McGraw-Hill  Ryerson  Ltd. ,  1974  (suitable  for  introduc- 
tory level  -  Module  3).  (Approval  of  Key  Pending.) 

Riggs,  W.  Quadrasonics  Sound  Equipment:  A  Business  Simulation.  (Century  21  Account- 
ing -  Canadian  Edition. )  Toronto:  Gage  Publishing  Ltd. ,  1978  (suitable  for  intermedi- 
ate level  -  Module  6). 

Riggs,  W.  Envirotrol  Corporation  -  A  Business  Simulation.  (Century  21  Accounting  - 
Canadian  Edition. )  Toronto:  Gage  Publishing  Ltd. ,  1978  (suitable  for  advanced  level  - 
Module  12  or  13). 

Riggs,  W.  Key  for  Envirotrol  Corporation  -A  Business  Simulation.  (Century  21  Account- 
ing -  Canadian  Edition. )  Toronto:  Gage  Publishing  Ltd. .  1978  (suitable  for  advanced 
level  -  Module  12  or  13). 

Riggs,  W.  Custom  Auto  Centre  -  A  Business  Simulation.  (Century  21  Accounting  - 
Canadian  Edition. )  Toronto:  Gage  Publishing  Ltd. ,  1980  (suitable  for  advanced  level  - 
Module  12  or  13). 

Riggs,  W.  Key  for  Custom  Auto  Centre  -  A  Business  Simulation.  (Century  2 1  Accounting  - 
Canadian  Edition. )  Toronto:  Gage  Publishing  Ltd. ,  1980  ( suitable  for  advanced  level  - 
Module  12  or  13). 

Syme,  G.  E.  Accounting  1:  Teacher's  Guide.  (Third  Edition.)  Scarborough,  Ontario: 
Prentice  Hall  of  Canada  Ltd.,  1982  (suitable  for  Modules  1-11). 
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Syme,  G.  E. ,  and  W.  E.  Quinn.  Accounting  1  -  Workbook  A,  Chapters  1-15.  (Third  Edition. ) 
Scarborough,  Ontario:  Prentice  Hall  of  Canada  Ltd.,  1982  (suitable  for  Modules  1-6). 

Syme,  G.  E.,  and  W.  E.  Quinn.  Accounting  1  -  Workbook  B,  Chapters  16-24.  (Third 
Edition.)  Scarborough,  Ontario:  Prentice  Hall  of  Canada  Ltd.,  1982  (suitable  for 
Modules  7-11). 

Syme,  G.  E.,  and  W.  E.  Quinn.  Accounting  1  -  Teacher's  Key  A,  Chapters  1-15.  (Third 
Edition.)  Scarborough,  Ontario:  Prentice  Hall  of  Canada  Ltd.,  1982  (suitable  for 
Modules  1-6). 

Syme,  G.  E.,  and  W.  E.  Quinn.  Accounting  1  -  Teacher's  Key  B,  Chapters  16-24.  (Third 
Edition.)  Scarborough,  Ontario:  Prentice  Hall  of  Canada  Ltd.,  1982  (suitable  for 
Modules  7-11). 

Computer  Applications  Software 

Visicalc.  (Upgraded  Version.)  Thornhill,  Ontario:  Software  Arts  Prod- 


ucts c/o  Precor  Canada,  1981. 

BASIC  BUSINESS  20-30 

Introduction 

The  basic  business  program  at  the  high  school  level  is  designed  to  help  the  student 
develop  sound  personal  skills  in  financial  planning,  decision-making,  and  goal-setting. 

Students  will  be  aware  of  the  wide  range  of  support  and  restrictions  that  influence 
management  decisions  and  will  apply  these  skills  to  situations  appropriate  to  personal  career 
planning. 

Objectives 

The  student  will: 

1 .  Develop  a  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  structure  and  principles  that  control 
business. 

j  2.  Investigate  the  interrelationship  of  business  systems  within  the  local,  national,  and 
international  scene. 

3.  Develop  an  understanding  of  the  fundamental  principles  that  affect  consumer  choice. 

4.  Examine  the  influence  government  has  on  consumers  and  business. 

5.  Develop  an  understanding  of  the  basic  economic  concepts  and  their  relationship  to  the 
business  environment  and  the  consumer  citizen. 

6.  Develop  an  understanding  of  the  fundamental  principles  and  factors  related  to  success 
in  small  business. 

7.  Develop  understanding  and  skill  in  successful  personal  financial  management. 

8.  Investigate  and  evaluate  the  sources  of  consumer  credit. 

9.  Examine  management  techniques. 

10.  Investigate  and  analyze  the  various  types  of  insurance. 
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FLOWCHART  OF  MODULES 


BASIC  BUSINESS  2(1 
COR  I. 


BASIC  BUSINESS  30 
CORE 


1 .    Canadian  Business 

2. 

Consumer  Credit 

3. 

Insurance 

4     Economic  Concepts 


5.    Small  Business 
Management  I 


6.    Management  Techniques 


BASIC  BUSINESS  20-30 
ELECTIVE 


7.    Personal  Financial  Planning 


8.    Small  Business  Management  II 
(Simulation) 


Notes  on  Course  Implementation 

The  basic  business  subject  strand  is  composed  of  8  modules.  Basic  Business  20  may 
be  offered  for  3  or  5  credits.  Basic  Business  30  may  also  be  offered  for  3  or  5  credits. 

Three  modules  are  designated  as  core  for  the  20  level  and  three  are  designated  as  core 
at  the  30  level.  Modules  are  not  sequential,  except  for  module  5  which  is  prerequisite  to 
module  8. 

Additional  modules  to  form  5-credit  courses  may  be  selected  from  the  two  elective 
modules  or  from  the  optional  strand.  Modules  1,  2  and  7  are  designed  to  expand  consumer 
awareness  within  the  business  context.  Modules  3,  4,  5,  6  and  8  are  designed  to  build  basic 
business  management  skills. 

If  the  objective  of  Basic  Business  20  (3  credits)  in  your  school  is  to  build  consumer 
awareness  rather  than  provide  a  general  overview  of  business,  the  CORE  modules  may  be 
redefined  as  follows:  Module  7  "Personal  Financial  Planning"  may  replace  Module  3 
"Insurance".  This  arrangement  has  been  approved  for  a  three-year  period.  NOTE:  The 
consumer-related  content  in  Basic  Business  20-30  is  expected  to  be  modified  when  the  High 
School  Career  Life  Management  Program  is  implemented. 


Optional  modules  which  are  recommended  for  use  within  the  course  configurations 


are: 


Module  No.    5.  Business  Calculations  2 

8.  Business  Communication  -  Practice 

9.  Business  Communication  -  Integration 

10.  Business  Research  Project 

1 1 .  Goal  Setting  and  Career  Development 
16.  Business  Simulation 

Integration  of  work  study  and  work  experience  (cooperative  education)  programs  is 
encouraged. 

Access  to  microcomputers  and  suitable  software  is  recommended.  Refer  to  individual 
modules  for  further  information  regarding  equipment  requirements  and  prerequisites. 
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Content 

Module  1.     Canadian  Business 

Purpose  —  To  introduce  the  student  to  the  role  of  the  consumer  within  the  free  enterprise 
system . 

Topics     —  free  enterprise  system;  business  functions;  role  of  government;  role  of 
consumer 

Module  2.     Consumer  Credit 

Purpose  —  To  investigate  the  role,  costs,  and  sources  of  consumer  credit. 

Topics     —  role  of  credit;  cost  of  credit;  sources  of  credit;  use  of  credit;  misuse  of  credit 

Module  3.     Insurance 

Purpose  —  To  make  sound  business  decisions  about  personal  insurance  needs. 

Topics     —  types  of  insurance;  types  of  risks;  insurance  policies;  governing  the  insurance 
industry;  insurance  in  the  workplace;  careers  in  insurance 

Module  4.     Economic  Concepts 

Purpose  —  To  introduce  the  basic  economic  concepts  which  determine  production, 
distribution  and  pricing. 

Topics     —  economic  systems;  market  system;  government  involvement;  supply  of 
money;  fiscal  and  monetary  policy;  income  distribution 

Module  5.     Small  Business  Management  I 

Purpose  —  To  examine  opportunities  and  to  identify  management  strategies  for  small 
business. 

Topics     —  types  of  business;  business  opportunity;  business  management;  finance;  per- 
sonnel; production;  marketing 

Module  6.     Management  Techniques 

Purpose  —  To  understand  and  apply  business  management  techniques. 

Topics     —  management  skills;  management  functions  (controlling,  planning,  directing, 
organizing);  managing  human  resources;  time  management 

Module  7.     Personal  Financial  Planning 

Purpose  —  To  explore  the  activities  and  considerations  required  to  plan  and  successfully 
manage  personal  finances. 

Topics     —  budgeting;  banking;  savings  and  investment;  income  tax;  careers 

Module  8.     Small  Business  Management  II  (Simulation) 

Purpose  —  To  examine  basic  management  processes  and  activities  involved  in  managing 
small  business. 

Topics     —  starting  a  business;  managing  a  business;  succeeding  in  business 

Learning  Resources 

Basic  Learning  Resources 

Fuhrman,  P.  H.  Business  in  the  Canadian  Environment.  Scarborough,  Ontario:  Prentice- 
Hall  of  Canada  Ltd..  1982  (suitable  for  Modules  1,  4.  5  and  6). 

Murphy,  T.  G.  et  al.  The  World  of  Business:  A  Canadian  Profile.  Toronto:  Wiley  Publishers 
of  Canada  Ltd.,  1978  (suitable  for  Modules  1-5  and  7). 

Recommended  Learning  Resources 

Archer.  M.  An  Introduction  to  Canadian  Business.  (Fourth  Edition.)  Toronto:  McGraw-Hill 
Ryerson  Canada  Ltd. ,  1982. 

Archer,  M.  Instructor's  Manual  -  An  Introduction  to  Canadian  Business.  (Fourth  Edition. ) 
Toronto:  McGraw-Hill  Ryerson  Canada  Ltd.,  1982. 
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Fuhrman,  P.  H.  Business  in  the  Canadian  Environment  -  Instructor's  Manual.  Scar- 
borough, Ontario:  Prentice-Hall  of  Canada  Ltd.,  1982  (suitable  for  Modules  1,  4.  5 
and  6). 

Murphy,  T.  G.  et  al.  The  World  of  Business:  A  Canadian  Profile  -  Student  Workbook. 
Toronto:  Wiley  Publishers  of  Canada  Ltd.,  1978  (suitable  for  Modules  1-5 
and  7). 

Murphy,  T.  G.  et  al.  The  World  of  Business:  A  Canadian  Profile  -  Teacher's  Manual. 
Toronto:  Wiley  Publishers  of  Canada  Ltd.,  1978  (suitable  for  Modules  1-5  and  7). 

Treliving,  J.  T  General  Business  and  Consumer  Fundamentals.  (Second  Edition.  (Toronto: 
McGraw-Hill  Ryerson  Canada  Ltd.,  1978. 

Treliving,  J.  T.  Student  Activity  Guide  for  General  Business  and  Consumer  Fundamentals. 
(Second  Edition.)  Toronto:  McGraw-Hill  Ryerson  Canada  Ltd.,  1978. 

Treliving,  J.  T  Teacher's  Resource  Book  and  Key  to  General  Business  and  Consumer 
Fundamentals.  (Second  Edition. )  Toronto:  McGraw-Hill  Ryerson  Canada  Ltd. ,  1978. 

Computer  Applications  Software 

Free  Enterprise.  Willowdale,  Ontario:  SRA,  1983  (suitable  for  enrich- 


ment, particularly  in  Module  5  or  8). 

Enterprise  Sandwich  Shops.  Scarborough,  Ontario:  McGraw-Hill  Ryer- 
son Ltd.,  1982  (suitable  for  enrichment,  particularly  in  Module  5  or  8). 

COMPUTER  PROCESSING  10-20-30 

Introduction 

Computer  processing  is  designed  to  provide  all  students  with  an  opportunity  to  study 
the  impact  of  the  computer  on  the  individual  and  society.  Programming  and  software 
manipulation  should  provide  the  student  with  an  opportunity  to  direct  the  power  of  the 
computer  to  solve  simple  to  complex  problems. 

The  skills  and  knowledge  developed  will  be  applicable  to  all  disciplines.  Students 
have  the  opportunity  to  develop  basic  skills  for  the  personal  use  of  the  computer,  skills  that 
support  their  career  plans,  or  skills  that  provide  suitable  background  for  further  post- 
secondary  study. 

Objectives 

The  student  will: 

1 .  Examine  the  fundamental  terminology,  equipment  procedures,  and  concepts  used  in  a 
computerized  environment. 

2.  Develop  the  ability  to  use  the  computer  to  help  solve  problems,  manipulate  data,  and 
draw  inferences  from  data. 

3.  Examine  the  potential  of  computers  in  personal  and  professional  activities. 

4.  Become  adept  at  the  manipulation  of  hardware  and  software  as  preparation  for  career  or 
personal  use. 

5.  Develop  expertise  in  efficient  programming  techniques  and  program  design. 

6.  Become  aware  of  the  potential  for  computer-based  communications. 

7.  Recognize  the  impact  of  computers  on  productivity  and  career  paths. 
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FLOWCHART  OF  MODULES 

CORE  ELECTIVE 


Computer  Information  Systems 


Software  Emphasis  — 


Continuation  of 

Introductory 

Programming 

Language 


Second 
Programming- 
Language 


Specialized 
Programming— 
Functions 


13. 


14 


IS 


Overview  of  Software 


Applications:  Data  Entry 


Applications:  Word  Processing 


Applications:  Computer  Simulations 


Applications:  Data  Base 


Applications:  Electronic 
Spread  Sheet 


Overview  of  Introductory 
Programming  Language 


Fundamentals  of  Input/Output 


Introduction  to  Advanced  Computer 
Programming  Techniques 

1 


Advanced  Computer  Programming 
Techniques 


Extended  Programming  Project 


Introduction  to  Second 
Programming  Language 

I  


Applications  in  Second 
Programming  Language 


Extended  Project  in  Second 
Programming  Language 


Graphics 


Systems  Analysis  and 
Program  Development 


Machine/Assembly  Language 


Content 

Module  1.     Computer  Information  Systems 

Purpose  —  To  make  the  student  aware  of  the  terminology  and  concepts  applied  to 
information  processing  systems. 

Topics  —  evolution  of  data  processing;  terminology;  characteristics  of  information 
systems;  information  processing  environment;  data  communications;  issues 
and  trends 

Module  2.     Overview  of  Software 

Purpose  —  To  demonstrate  and  use  commercially  prepared  software  packages. 

Topics  —  terminology;  legal  constraints  of  use  of  software;  proper  handling  techniques; 
types  of  software;  software  applications;  software-use  procedures 
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Module  3.     Applications:  Data  Entry 

Purpose  —  To  enable  the  student  to  develop  skill  in  coding,  keying  data,  manipulating 
data,  and  generating  reports. 

Topics        -  data  entry  functions;  coding  data;  data  entry;  generating  reports 

Module  4.     Applications:  Word  Processing 

Purpose  -  -  To  enable  the  student  to  learn  the  procedures  of  and  develop  skill  in  word 
processing . 

Topics      —  introduction  to  information  processing;  software  commands;  input/output 

Module  5.     Applications:  Computer  Simulations 

Purpose  —  To  enable  the  student  to  use  the  computer  and  appropriate  software  in 
problem-solving. 

Topics  —  define  simulation;  focus  on  topic(s)  within  subject  area,  or  overview  topics 
from  several  content  areas,  or  develop  an  approved  topic  of  particular  interest; 
evaluate  the  simulation 

Module  6.     Applications:  Data  Base 

Purpose  —  To  develop  an  understanding  of  and  skill  in  manipulation  of  data  base 
information  systems . 

Topics  —  management  of  information;  parts  of  data  bases;  classification  of  data  bases: 
use  of  data  base  management  software;  data  integration;  data  transfer:  tele- 
communications; commercial  data  bases 

Module  7.     Applications:  Electronic  Spread  Sheet 

Purpose  —  To  develop  an  understanding  of  and  skill  in  the  use  of  electronic  spread  sheet 
systems. 

Topics     —  management  of  information;  use  of  spread  sheets;  spread  sheet  applications 

Module  8.     Overview  of  Introductory  Programming  Language 

Purpose  —  To  reinforce  problem-solving  techniques  through  development  of  structured 
programming  skills. 

Topics  -  terminology;  hardware;  software;  programming  techniques:  programming 
applications 

Module  9.     Fundamentals  of  Input/Output 

Purpose  —  To  increase  understanding  of  types  of  processing  communication  networks, 
and  to  develop  additional  programming  skills,  using  arrays  and  functions. 

Topics  —  input/output  processes;  processing  of  data;  arrays;  library  and  operating 
system  functions;  programming  applications;  data  communications 

Module  10.  Introduction  to  Advanced  Computer  Programming  Techniques 

Purpose  —  To  continue  the  development  of  programming  techniques  and  to  refine  skill  in 
graphics  programming . 

Topics  —  numbering  systems;  "professional"  programming  techniques:  subroutines: 
multiple  dimension  arrays;  introduction  to  graphics 

Module  11.  Advanced  Computer  Programming  Techniques 

Purpose  —  To  develop  advanced  computer  programming  skill  through  the  study  of  file 
manipulation  techniques. 

Topics     —  types  of  files;  file  handling  procedures 

Module  12.  Extended  Programming  Project 

Purpose  —  To  allow  the  student  the  opportunity  to  increase  programming  skills  through  a 
project. 

Topics  —  develop  a  plan;  prepare  a  program;  hardware  and  software  requirements; 
evaluate  the  program 
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Module  13.  Introduction  to  Second  Programming  Language 

Purpose  —  To  provide  the  student  with  an  opportunity  to  study  a  second  (high-level) 
language. 

Topics  —  comparison  of  languages;  hardware/firmware  specifications;  language  syntax; 
applications  of  the  language;  modification  of  programs;  output 

Module  14.  Applications  in  Second  Programming  Language 

Purpose  —  To  encourage  the  student  to  consolidate  understanding  of  the  syntax  of  the 
second  I  high-level)  programming  language  by  applying  the  language  to  a 
problem-solving  situation . 

Topics  —  application  of  language;  modify  and  debug  programs;  language  syntax,  pro- 
gram documentation;  format  output 

Module  15.  Extended  Project  in  Second  Programming  Language 

Purpose  —  To  allow  the  student  to  demonstrate  second  language  programming  skill. 

Topics  —  develop  a  plan;  document  the  process;  program  applications  hardware  and 
software  requirements;  evaluate  the  program 

Module  16.  Graphics 

Purpose  —  To  provide  an  opportunity  to  enrich  programming  skills  through  the  develop- 
ment of  an  ability  to  integrate  graphics  and  sound  into  programs. 

Topics  —  programming  applications;  graphics  modes;  animation;  color  commands; 
sound  commands 

Module  17.  Systems  Analysis  and  Program  Development 

Purpose  —  To  understand  the  factors  involved  in  systems  analysis  and  to  develop  the  skills 
necessary  to  assess  and  solve  a  complex  problem  through  the  development  of 
a  computer  program  using  a  systematic  approach . 

Topics  —  systems  problem-solving;  systems  investigation;  systems  analysis;  systems 
design;  programming  techniques;  program  documentation;  systems  imple- 
mentation; systems  evaluation  and  maintenance 

Module  18.  Machine/Assembly  Language 

Purpose  —  To  enable  the  student  to  utilize  the  efficiency  of  the  machine/assembly  lan- 
guage commands. 

Topics  —  comparison  of  language;  hardware  configuration;  memory  map;  storage  loca- 
tion; assembly  language  syntax;  program  modification;  program  applications 

Learning  Resources 

Basic  Learning  Resources 

Braun,  P.  Computer  Projects.  Vancouver:  Pacific  Learning  Institute,  1983.  (Provides  suit- 
able support  for  programming  component  in  Modules  8,  9,  10,  11.  Non-programming 
concepts  are  integrated.  Includes  Student  Guide  and  Teacher's  Guide.  Sample  solu- 
tion programs  are  available  on  accompanying  disk.) 

McRitchie.  M.  M.  Programming  in  BASIC:  A  Complete  Course.  (Edited  by  F.  L.  Barrett.) 
Toronto:  Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston  of  Canada  Ltd. ,  1982.  (Provides  suitable  support 
for  the  programming  component  in  Modules  8,  9,  10.) 

Shelley,  G.  B.,  and  T.  J.  Cashman.  Introduction  to  Computers  and  Data  Processing. 
Fullerton,  CA.:  Anaheim  Publishing  Company,  1980.  (Provides  suitable  support  for 
the  non-programming  component  in  Modules  1,  8,  9,  10,  17.  Appendices  provide 
support  in  programming  in  BASIC  and  several  advanced  languages.) 

Recommended  Learning  Resources 

McRitchie,  M.  M.  Solution  Manuals  for  Programming  in  BASIC:  A  Complete  Course. 
Toronto:  Holt.  Rinehart  and  Winston  of  Canada  Ltd.,  1982. 
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Shelley,  G.  B.,  and  T.  J.  Cashman.  Student  Workbook  and  Study  Guide  to  Accompany 
Introduction  to  Computers  and  Data  Processing.  Fullerton.  CA.:  Anaheim  Publish- 
ing Company,  1980.  (Instructor's  Guide  and  Answer  Manual,  Transparency  Masters, 
and  Test  Book  are  available  to  teachers,  from  the  publisher.) 

Computer  Application  Software 

Brown,  H.  R.  Touchtype.  Spirit  River,  Alberta:  Software  Spirit.  1983  (suitable  for  Module 
4). 

Lissner,  R.  Appleworks.  Cupertino,  CA.:  Apple  Computer  Inc.,  1983  (suitable  for  Modules 
2  to  7). 

Lotus,  P.  Applewriter  He.  Cupertino,  CA.:  Apple  Computer  Inc.,  1983  (suitable  for 
Modules  2  and  4). 

Bank  Street  Writer.  New  York,  N.Y.:  Scholastic  Inc.,  1982  (suitable  for 


Modules  2  and  4). 


Format  II  Enhanced  Version.  New  York.  N.Y. :  Kensington  Microware, 


1982  (suitable  for  Module  4). 


Screenwriter  II .  Coarsegold,  CA.:  Sierra  On-Line  Inc.,  1983  (suitable 


for  Module  4). 


Visicalc.  (Upgraded  Version.)  Thornhill,  Ontario:  Software  Arts  Prod- 
ucts, 1981  (suitable  for  Modules  2,  3  and  7). 

LAW  20-30 

Introduction 

Law  20-30  is  designed  to  promote  the  student's  appreciation  and  understanding  of  the 
legal  system  and  relevant  laws  which  regulate  personal  interactions  and  business-related 
activities.  Through  analysis  of  actual  cases,  the  student  will  develop  analytical  reasoning 
skills  and  an  awareness  of  the  legal  issues  and  legal  procedures  with  which  a  citizen  and 
employee  must  deal. 

Objectives 

The  student  will: 

1 .  Develop  a  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  growth  of  our  legal  system  and  the 
courts  which  administer  its  principles. 

2.  Develop  an  understanding  of  the  fundamental  principles,  terminology  and  structure  of 
civil  and  criminal  law. 

3.  Recognize  the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  the  individual  and  the  relationship  that  these 
have  on  society. 

4.  Develop  tolerance  and  maturity  in  the  critical  analysis  of  our  legal  system. 

5.  Identify  and  use  opportunities  to  apply  logical  thinking  and  good  judgement  in  applying 
legal  principles  to  business  and  personal  problems. 

6.  Identify  the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  the  parties  to  various  types  of  contracts. 

7.  Investigate  and  apply  the  laws  governing  common  consumer  transactions. 

8.  Examine  laws  relating  to  employment  and  the  bargaining  process. 

9.  Study  the  laws  related  to  the  family  unit. 

10.  Study  the  laws  related  to  the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  renting  or  owning  real 
property. 
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FLOWCHART  OF  MODULES 


LAW  20 
CORE 


1 .  Nature  of  Law 

i 

Contract  Law 

3 

Family  Law 

LAW  20-30 
ELECTIVE 


LAW  30 
CORE 


4.  Basic  Rights  and 
Responsibilities 


5.  Labour  Law 


6.  Property  Law 


7.  Criminal  Justice  System 


8.  Consumer  Law 


9.  Tort  Law 


10.  Controversial  Issues 


Notes  on  Course  Implementation 

The  law  subject  strand  is  composed  of  10  modules.  Law  20  may  be  offered  for  3  or  5 
credits.  Law  30  may  also  be  offered  for  3  or  5  credits. 

Three  modules  are  designated  core  for  the  20  level,  three  are  designated  as  core  at  the 
30  level.  Additional  modules  to  form  5-credit  courses  may  be  selected  from  the  elective  law 
modules,  or  from  the  optional  strand. 

Modules  from  the  optional  strand  which  are  recommended  for  integration  into  the  law 
program  are: 

Module  No.  10.  Business  Research  Project 
16.  Business  Simulation 

Refer  to  individual  modules  for  further  information  regarding  equipment  require- 
ments or  prerequisites. 


Content 

Module  1.     Nature  of  Law  and  the  Civil  Law  System 

Purpose  —  To  study  and  evaluate  the  foundations  of  the  Canadian  legal  system. 

Topics  —  origin  of  law;  rule  of  law;  classification  of  law;  changing  Canadian  law; 
Canadian  courts;  remedies;  legal  procedure 

Module  2.     Contract  Law 

Purpose  —  To  identify  the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  the  parties  to  various  types  of 
contracts. 

Topics  —  nature  of  contracts;  offer  and  acceptance;  consideration;  legal  capacity;  gen- 
uineness of  consent;  legal  purpose;  assignment  of  rights  and  obligations; 
limitation  of  actions;  discharge  of  contract 

Module  3.     Family  Law 

Purpose  —  To  study  the  laws  related  to  the  family  unit,  including  the  role  of  children  and 
distribution  of  estate  property. 
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Topics  -  the  family  unit  in  law;  marriage;  separation/divorce;  legal  rights  of  children; 
wills  and  estates 

Module  4.     Basic  Rights  and  Responsibilities 

Purpose  —  To  examine  an  individual's  basic  legal  rights  and  to  asses s  the  responsibilities 
these  rights  impose  on  the  individual. 

Topics  —  rights  and  responsibilities;  Canadian  Charter  of  Rights  and  Freedoms;  provin- 
cial human  rights  legislation;  student  rights;  remedies;  law  enforcement 

Module  5.     Labour  Law 

Purpose  -  -  To  examine  the  basic  laws  relating  to  employment,  union  organizations,  and 
the  collective  bargaining  process. 

Topics      —  rights  and  responsibilities;  labour  legislation;  employment  contracts;  unions 

Module  6.     Property  Law 

Purpose  —  To  study  the  laws  relating  to  renting  or  owning  real  property. 

Topics  —  ownership;  rental  agreement;  buying,  building  and  selling  real  property;  issues 
concerning  real  property 

Module  7.     Criminal  Justice  System 

Purpose  —  To  examine  the  nature  of  a  crime  and  the  criminal  justice  system. 

Topics  -  criminal  justice  system;  the  nature  of  a  crime;  police;  specific  offences: 
criminal  trials;  defences;  punishment:  appeals;  correctional  institutions;  pa- 
role; after  care  agencies;  youth  and  crime 

Module  8.     Consumer  Law 

Purpose  —  To  investigate  laws  governing  consumer  transactions . 

Topics  —  protection  of  consumers;  bailments;  buying  and  selling;  forms  of  security; 
regulatory  laws;  helping  agencies 

Module  9.     Tort  Law 

Purpose  —  To  develop  an  understanding  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  tort  law. 

Topics  —  concept  of  tort;  intentional  torts  (person;  goods;  land);  unintentional  torts; 
remedies 

Module  10.  Controversial  Issues 

Purpose  —  To  review  various  contemporary  controversial  legal  issues  that  affect  the 
individual. 

Topics  —  idea  or  subject;  historical  perspective:  current  law;  implications  for  society; 
topics 


Learning  Resources 

Basic  Learning  Resources 

Gibson,  D.  L.,  and  T.  G.  Murphy.  All  About  Law:  Exploring  the  Canadian  Legal  System. 
(Second  Edition.)  Toronto:  Wiley  Publishers  of  Canada  Ltd..  1984. 

Jennings,  W.  H.,  and  T.  G.  Zuber.  Canadian  Law.  (Third  Edition.)  Toronto:  McGraw-Hill 
Ryerson  Ltd..  1979.  (Fourth  Edition  Pending.) 

Liepner,  M.  Applying  the  Law.  Toronto:  McGraw-Hill  Ryerson  Ltd..  1981.  (Second  Edition 
Pending. ) 

Spetz,  S.  N..  and  G.  S.  Spetz.  Take  Notice:  An  Introduction  to  Canadian  Law.  Toronto: 
Copp  Clark  Pitman  Ltd..  1984. 

Recommended  Learning  Resources 

Jarman,  F.  E.  In  Pursuit  of  Justice:  Issues  in  Canadian  Law.  Toronto:  Wiley  Publishers  o\' 
Canada.  1976. 
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Jennings.  W.  H..  and  T.  G.  Zuber.  Student  Learning  Guide:  A  Workbook  to  Accompany 
Canadian  Law.  (Third  Edition.)  Toronto:  McGraw-Hill  Ryerson  Ltd.,  1979.  (Fourth 
Edition  Pending.) 

Jennings.  W.  H..  and  T  G.  Zuber.  Teacher's  Key  and  Resource  Book  to  Accompany 
Canadian  Law.  (Third  Edition.)  Toronto:  McGraw-Hill  Ryerson  Ltd.,  1979.  (Fourth 
Edition  Pending.) 

Liepner,  M.  Casebook  for  Applying  the  Law.  Toronto:  McGraw-Hill  Ryerson  Ltd.,  1981. 
(Second  Edition  Pending.) 

Liepner,  M.  Teacher's  Manual  and  Key  to  Accompany  Applying  the  Law.  Toronto:  McGraw- 
Hill  Ryerson  Ltd.,  1981.  (Second  Edition  Pending.) 

:  Murphy,  T  G.,  and  F.  E.  Jarman.  Student  Workbook  -  All  About  Law:  Exploring  the 
Canadian  Legal  System.  (Second  Edition. )  Toronto:  Wiley  Publishers  of  Canada  Ltd.. 
1984. 

Murphy.  T  G.  et  al.  Teacher's  Manual  -  All  About  Law.  Toronto:  Wiley  Publishers  of 
Canada  Ltd..  1984. 

Pratt,  J.  H.  Juveniles  and  the  Law.  (A  Student's  Guide.)  Calgary,  Alberta:  The  Alberta 
Educational  Communications  Department,  1985  (print  component  to  tapes,  "Juve- 
niles and  the  Law",  available  from  ACCESS). 

Spetz,  S.  N. ,  and  G.  S.  Spetz.  Workbook  -  Take  Notice:  An  Introduction  to  Canadian  Law. 
Toronto:  Copp  Clark  Pitman  Ltd.,  1984. 

Spetz.  S.  N.,  and  G.  S.  Spetz.  Teacher's  Manual  -  Take  Notice:  An  Introduction  to 
Canadian  Law.  Toronto:  Copp  Clark  Pitman  Ltd.,  1984. 


MARKETING  20-30 

Introduction 

Individuals  in  our  society  are  surrounded  by  a  complicated  marketplace  that  uses  high 

technology  and  well-trained  personnel  to  satisfy  the  wants  and  needs  of  consumers. 

!  Marketing  at  the  high  school  level  provides  an  opportunity  for  students  to  develop  knowl- 

;  edge  and  skills  relating  to  the  people,  products,  and  procedures  which  make  up  the  world  of 

marketing. 

Objectives 

1 .  To  introduce  the  marketing  process  and  to  study  the  various  marketing  activities  found 
within  the  Canadian  economy. 

2.  To  acquire  the  techniques  of  marketing  research  and  to  apply  those  skills  and  techniques 
to  decision-making  in  the  marketplace. 

3.  To  examine  and  evaluate  the  factors  related  to  transportation  and  distribution  of  goods 
and  services  in  Canada  and  to  relate  these  influences  to  the  organization  of  the  retail 
outlet. 

4.  To  examine  the  role  of  profit  and  to  evaluate  a  wide  variety  of  pricing  policies,  strategies 
and  techniques  used  in  cash  control  in  the  marketplace. 

5.  To  investigate  and  analyze  the  procedure  involved  in  the  purchase  and  inventory  of 
goods. 

6.  To  examine  the  purposes  and  types  of  advertising,  media  alternatives,  and  the  skills 
involved  in  the  creation  of  an  effective  campaign. 

7.  To  study  the  role  of  selling  in  the  marketing  process  and  to  analyze  and  apply  a  variety 
of  sales  techniques. 

8.  To  learn  and  apply  the  techniques  of  proper  visual  display. 
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FLOWCHART  OF  MODULES 


MARKETING  20 
CORE 


MARKETING  30 
CORE 


1 .    World  of  Marketing 


Advertising  and  Sales 
Promotion 


4.    Marketing  Research 


5.    Pricing  and  Financial 
Activities 


3.    Distribution  of  Goods 
and  Services 


6.    Selling 


MARKETING  20  OR  30 
ELECTIVE 


7.    Display 


8.    Purchasing  and 

Controlling  Merchandise 


Notes  on  Course  Implementation 

The  marketing  subject  strand  is  composed  of  8  modules.  Marketing  20  may  be  offered 
for  3  or  5  credits.  Marketing  30  may  also  be  offered  for  3  or  5  credits. 

Three  modules  are  designated  as  core  at  the  20  level  and  three  are  designated  as  core  at 
the  30  level.  The  modules  are  not  sequential.  Additional  modules  to  form  a  5-credit  course 
may  be  selected  from  the  elective  modules  or  from  the  optional  strand. 

Modules  from  the  optional  strand  which  are  recommended  for  integration  into  the 
marketing  program  are: 

Module  No.    6.  Business  Calculations  3 

9.  Business  Communication  -  Integration 

10.  Business  Research  Project 

1 1 .  Goal  Setting  and  Career  Development 

It  is  recommended  that  the  work  study  component  of  work  experience  be  integrated 
into  the  marketing  program.  Also,  the  work  experience  program  could  be  planned  in 
conjunction  with  Marketing  20  or  30. 

Access  to  microcomputers  and  suitable  software  is  recommended.  A  lab  setting  would 
provide  an  opportunity  for  students  to  apply  the  skills  and  concepts  in  a  realistic  setting. 
Refer  to  individual  modules  for  further  information  regarding  equipment  requirements  and 
prerequisites. 

Content 

Module  1.     The  World  of  Marketing 

Purpose  —  To  make  the  student  aware  of  the  marketing  process  and  to  study  the  various 
marketing  activities  found  within  the  Canadian  economy. 

Topics  —  scope  of  marketing;  history  of  marketing  in  Canada;  economic  systems;  role 
of  profit;  Canadian  market  demography;  marketing  mix;  role  of  the  Canadian 
government 
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Module  2.     Advertising  and  Sales  Promotion 

Purpose  —  To  examine  the  purposes  and  types  of  advertising,  media  alternatives,  and 
considerations  involved  in  the  creation  of  an  effective  advertising  campaign. 

Topics  —  sales  promotion  activities;  nature  of  advertising;  advertising  media;  advertis- 
ing campaign;  packaging  and  labelling 

Module  3.     Distribution  of  Goods  and  Services 

Purpose  —  To  examine  and  evaluate  the  factors  related  to  distribution  of  goods  in  Canada 
and  to  relate  these  influences  to  the  organization  of  the  retail  outlet. 

Topics  —  channels  of  distribution;  transportation;  imports  and  exports;  types  of  Cana- 
dian retail  stores;  store  image  and  design;  store  location;  store  layout 

Module  4.     Marketing  Research 

Purpose  —  To  acquire  the  techniques  of  marketing  analysis  and  research  and  to  apply 
those  skills  to  decision-making  in  the  marketplace . 

Topics  —  market  research;  Canadian  market  environment;  types  of  marketing  research; 
conducting  market  research 

Module  5.     Pricing  and  Financial  Activities 

Purpose  —  To  examine  the  role  of  profit  and  to  evaluate  a  wide  variety  of  pricing  policies 
and  the  strategies  and  techniques  used  in  cash  control  in  the  marketplace . 

Topics  —  financing  a  business;  role  of  profit;  demand-based  pricing;  mark-up  pricing; 
pricing  policies;  store  operations;  credit  and  collection;  stock  shortage  and 
theft;  cash  register  operation 

Module  6.     Selling 

Purpose  —  To  study  the  role  of  selling  in  the  marketing  process  and  to  analyze  and  apply 
various  sales  techniques. 

Topics  —  role  of  salesperson;  special  types  of  selling;  preparation  for  selling;  making  the 
sale;  sales  presentation 

Module  7.     Display 

Purpose  —  To  learn  the  techniques  of  effective  visual  display. 

Topics     —  principles  of  display;  types  of  display;  display  cycles;  creating  a  display 

Module  8.     Purchasing  and  Controlling  Merchandise 

Purpose  —  To  investigate  and  analyze  the  procedures  involved  in  the  purchase  and 
maintenance  of  inventory. 

Topics  —  characteristics  of  consumers;  fashion  cycle;  maintaining  contact  with  sup- 
pliers; ordering  merchandise;  receiving  and  checking  goods;  inventory  proce- 
dures; merchandise  turnover 

Learning  Resources 

Basic  Learning  Resources 

Taller,  T.  Introductory  Marketing:  A  Retail  Perspective.  Toronto:  McGraw-Hill  Ryerson 
Ltd.,  1977. 

Taller,  T.  Marketing:  A  Canadian  Perspective.  Toronto:  McGraw-Hill  Ryerson  Ltd.,  1979. 

Recommended  Learning  Resources 

Taller,  T.  Projects  and  Activities  for  Introductory  Marketing:  A  Retail  Perspective.  Toronto: 
McGraw-Hill  Ryerson  Ltd.,  1978. 

Taller,  T.  Teacher's  Manual  and  Key  to  Accompany  Introductory  Marketing:  A  Retail 
Perspective.  Toronto:  McGraw-Hill  Ryerson  Ltd.,  1978. 

Taller.  T.  Projects  and  Activities  for  Marketing:  A  Canadian  Perspective .  Toronto:  McGraw- 
Hill  Ryerson  Ltd.,  1980. 
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Taller,  T.  Teacher's  Manual  and  Key  to  Accompany  Marketing:  A  Canadian  Perspective. 
Toronto:  McGraw-Hill  Ryerson  Ltd.,  1980. 

Computer  Applications  Software 

Enterprise  Sandwich  Shops.  Scarborough,  Ontario:  McGraw-Hill  Ryer- 


son Ltd.,  1982  (suitable  for  project  or  enrichment). 
Free  Enterprise.  Willowdale,  Ontario:  SRA,  1983  (suitable  for  project 


or  enrichment). 

OFFICE  PROCEDURES  20-30 

Introduction 

Office  procedures  provides  students  with  the  opportunity  to  study  the  structure, 
procedures,  and  technology  common  to  modern  Canadian  business  offices.  A  major  focus  of 
the  course  is  the  integration  of  skills,  procedures,  and  attitudes  within  an  environment  that 
simulates  a  modern  office.  The  Office  Procedures  20-30  program  encourages  the  develop- 
ment of  vocational-level  competencies  suitable  for  students  interested  in  clerical  or  secre- 
tarial occupations. 

Objectives 

The  student  will: 

1 .  Examine  the  organization,  functions,  and  procedures  common  to  a  business  office. 

2.  Examine  the  various  career  paths,  benefits,  and  responsibilities  of  personnel  within  the 
business  office. 

3.  Become  familiar  with  the  various  methods  of  communication  used  in  a  modern 
business  office. 

4.  Apply  the  current  procedures  for  the  storage,  retention,  reproduction,  and  retrieval  of 
recorded  information. 

5.  Examine  the  routines  related  to  the  processing  of  words  and  data  through  the  study  of 
procedures,  equipment,  and  personnel. 

6.  Demonstrate  the  clerical  routines  that  support  the  efficient  handling  of  goods  and 
services  in  the  modern  office. 

7.  Demonstrate  efficient  secretarial  skills  and  procedures  that  support  the  activities  of 
management. 

8.  Utilize  the  terminology,  documentation,  and  procedures  prevalent  in  a  selected  secre- 
tarial specialization. 

9.  Integrate  the  basic  skills,  specialized  knowledge,  and  human  relations  skills  developed 
throughout  the  business  program,  within  a  simulated  or  in  an  actual  business 
environment. 
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FLOWCHART  OF  MODULES 


CORE 


Structure  of  the  Business 
Office 


ELECTIVE 


Personnel  in  the  Business 
Office 


3.  Business  Communication 


4.  Records  Management 


Information  Processing 


Clerical  Routines 


7. 

Secretarial  Routines 

\' 

Prerequisite: 

8. 

Office  Specialties  I 

Typewriting  20 

w 

9. 

Office  Specialties  II 

Office  Simulation 


Notes  on  Course  Implementation 

The  office  procedures  subject  strand  identifies  10  modules,  1  core  and  9  elective.  The 
core  module  is  prerequisite  to  the  elective  modules.  The  elective  modules  are  not  sequential, 
although  modules  7.  8  and  9  are  recommended  for  30- level  courses. 

Modules  1  to  5  are  particularly  suitable  for  a  program  designed  for  students  interested 
in  general  (clerical)  office  occupations  which  do  not  emphasize  secretarial  routines.  Module 
10  could  be  included  to  support  either  clerical  or  secretarial-oriented  courses. 

Modules  7,  8  and  9  require  Typewriting  20  as  a  prerequisite  and  should  be  taught  in  a 
classroom  equipped  with  electric/electronic  typewriters  or  machines  with  text  editing 
capability.  Courses  offered  at  the  30  level  should  expand  basic  skills  and  concepts  and 
require  students  to  demonstrate  a  skill  level  that  reflects  business  standards. 

Courses  may  be  developed  for  Office  Procedures  20  and  30  in  modular  groups  of  3  or  5 
to  a  maximum  of  10  credits.  Modules  from  the  "Optional"  column  which  are  recommended 
for  use  within  Office  Procedures  20  and/or  30  are: 

Module  No.    8.  Business  Communication  -  Practice 

9.  Business  Communication  -  Integration 

1 1 .  Goal  Setting  and  Career  Development 

12.  Dicta  Typing  1 

13.  Dicta  Typing  2 

14.  Word  Processing  1 

15.  Word  Processing  2 

16.  Business  Simulation 

Refer  to  individual  modules  for  further  information  regarding  equipment  require- 
ments or  prerequisites. 
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Integration  of  Work 

It  is  recommended  that  the  work  study  component  of  work  experience  be  integrated 
into  the  office  procedures  program.  Also,  the  work  experience  program  could  be  planned  in 
conjunction  with  Office  Procedures  30. 

Content 

Module  1.     The  Structure  of  the  Business  Office 

Purpose  —  To  provide  the  student  with  an  awareness  of  how  the  office  functions  in  a 
business  organization  and  of  the  related  procedures  common  to  a  business 
office. 

Topics  —  organization  and  management;  office  functions  (overview);  organization  of 
work;  office  safety;  employees'  benefits  and  protection 

Module  2.     Personnel  in  the  Business  Office 

Purpose  —  To  expand  the  student's  awareness  of  the  need  for  positive  human  relations  and 
to  build  an  awareness  of  various  career  paths  within  the  business  office. 

Topics  —  job  descriptions;  human  relations;  ethics  in  the  business  office;  career  prepara- 
tion activities 

Module  3.     Business  Communication 

Purpose  —  To  provide  the  student  with  an  opportunity  to  become  familiar  with  the  various 
methods  of  communication  used  in  a  business  office. 

Topics  —  non-written  forms  of  communication;  meeting  the  public;  telecommunication 
services;  written  forms  of  communication;  reproduction  of  written  informa- 
tion; processing  written  communications  and  materials;  transmission  of  writ- 
ten communications;  business  meetings 

Module  4.     Records  Management 

Purpose  —  To  enable  the  student  to  understand  and  apply  current  procedures  for  the 
storage,  retention,  reproduction,  and  retrieval  of  records  information . 

Topics  —  basics  for  records  management;  files  management;  filing  procedures;  records 
retention  schedule;  records  centre  facilities;  other  media;  file  project 

Module  5.     Information  Processing 

Purpose  —  To  enable  the  student  to  understand  the  routines  related  to  information 
processing  through  the  study  of  procedures,  equipment,  and  people. 

Topics  —  electronic  information  processing;  organizational  concepts;  input;  storage; 
output 

Module  6.     Clerical  Routines 

Purpose  —  To  provide  the  student  with  the  opportunity  to  understand  and  develop  skill  in 
the  clerical  routines  that  support  the  handling  of  goods  and  services. 

Topics  —  business  systems;  purchasing  routines;  receiving  routines;  sales  routines; 
banking  routines;  shipping  routines 

Modules  7.   Secretarial  Routines 

Purpose  —  To  provide  the  student  with  an  opportunity  to  understand  and  to  develop  skill 
in  the  secretarial  routines  that  support  management  activity. 

Topics  -  input/output  of  information;  productivity;  executive  secretary/admin- 
istrative assistant  functions:  meetings;  financial  management;  travel; 
reference 

Module  8.     Office  Specialties  I 

Purpose  —  To  provide  the  student  with  an  opportunity  to  integrate  the  skills,  tasks  and 
attitudes  consistent  with  the  terminology,  documentation  and  procedures 
prevalent  in  selected  secretarial  specializations. 

Topics      —  terminology;  resources;  skill  development;  time  management;  evaluation 
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Module  9.     Office  Specialties  II 

Purpose  —  To  provide  an  opportunity  for  the  student  to  pursue  further  study  in  an  area  of 
secretarial  specialization  within  an  office -like  environment. 

Topics     —  decision-making  and  setting  objectives;  planning  and  setting  priorities;  inte- 
grating skills;  evaluating  the  outcome;  developing  plans  for  improvement 

Module  10.  Office  Simulation 

Purpose  —  To  provide  the  student  with  job  preparation  activities  in  a  simulated  or  real 
environment. 

Topics     —  defining  responsibilities;  future  career  paths;  lines  of  authority;  tasks  and 
procedures;  attitudes 


Learning  Resources 

Basic  Learning  Resources 

Luke,  C.  M.,  and  C.  B.  Stiegler.  Office  Systems  and  Procedures.  (Canadian  Edition.) 
Markham,  Ontario:  Houghton  Mifflin  Canada  Ltd.,  1984  (suitable  for  introductory 
level  for  either  secretarial  or  clerical  emphasis). 

Recommended  Learning  Resources 

Attridge,  CM.,  and  J.  Cunningham.  Projects  to  Accompany  Contemporary  Office  Proce- 
dures. Toronto:  McGraw-Hill  Ryerson  Ltd.,  1984. 

Luke,  CM.,  andC.  B.  Stiegler.  Teacher's  Manual  -  Office  Systems  and  Procedures.  (U.S. 
Version.)  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Ltd.,  1982. 

Luke,  C.  M.,  and  C  B.  Stiegler.  Office  Systems  and  Procedures  -  Student  Activities.  (U.S. 
Version.)  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Ltd.,  1982. 

Smith.  P.  et  al.  Pitman  Office  Handbook.  Toronto:  Copp  Clark  Pitman  Ltd.,  1982. 

Smith,  P.,  and  P.  Hay-Ellis.  Pitman  Office  Handbook  Activity  Guide.  Toronto:  Copp  Clark 
Pitman  Ltd.,  1978  (drill  and  practice  material  for  Pitman  Office  Handbook). 

Smith,  M.  A.,  and  E.  Laker.  Canadian  Filing  Practice.  (Second  Edition.)  Copp  Clark 
Pitman  Ltd.,  1978. 

The  Canadian  Secretaries  Handbook.  (Second  Edition.)  Don 

Mills,  Ontario:  Collier  MacMillan  Canada,  Inc.,  1983. 

Practice  Sets 


Atkinson,  P.  S.,  and  J.  E.  Clement.  Medical  Office  Practice.  (Third  Edition.)  Palo  Alto, 
CA.:  Southwestern  Publishing  Company,  1984  (suitable  for  Modules  8,  9  and  10).' 

Atkinson,  P.  S.,  and  J.  E.  Clement.  Medical  Office  Practice  -Instructor's  Manual.  (Third 
Edition.)  Palo  Alto,  CA.:  Southwestern  Publishing  Company.  1984  (suitable  for 
Modules  8,  9  and  10). 2 

Atkinson,  PS.,  and  A.  Draper.  Typewriting  Office  Practice  -  Top  Music.  (Second  Edition.) 
Toronto:  Gage  Publishing  Ltd.,  1982  (suitable  for  Modules  8.  9  and  10).' 

Atkinson,  P.  S.  Typewriting  Office  Practice  -  Top  Music.  Teacher's  Manual.  (Second 
Edition  prepared  by  Andrina  Draper.)  Toronto:  Gage  Publishing  Ltd.,  1982  (suitable 
for  Modules  8,  9  and  10).  l-2 

Matthews,  A.  L.  et  al.  Palmetto  Insurance  Company  -  The  Word  Processing  Correspon- 
dence Secretary:  An  Office  Job  Simulation.  Palo  Alto,  CA.:  Southwestern  Publishing 
Company,  1981  (suitable  for  Modules  8,  9  and  10). L2 

Matthews,  A.  L.  et  al.  Palmetto  Insurance  Company  -  The  Word  Processing  Correspon- 
dence Secretary:  An  Office  Job  Simulation,  Employer's  Manual.  Palo  Alto,  CA.: 
Southwestern  Publishing  Company,  1981  (suitable  for  Modules  8,  9  and  10).  '-2 
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Mcintosh,  H.  et  al.  Westchester  Square  Inc.  -  The  Secretary:  An  Office  Job  Simulation. 
(Second  Edition.)  Palo  Alto,  CA.:  Southwestern  Publishing  Company.  19X3  (suitable 
for  Modules  8,  9  and  10). ' 

Mcintosh,  H.  et  al.  Westchester  Square  Inc.  -  The  Secretary:  An  Office  Job  Simulation. 
Employer's  Manual.  (Second  Edition.)  Palo  Alto,  CA.:  Southwestern  Publishing 
Company.  1983  (suitable  for  Modules  8.  9  and  10). ' 

Reynolds,  C.  Snow  Country  Typewriting  Practice  Set.  (Canadian  Edition,  prepared  by 
Andrina  Draper. )  Toronto:  Gage  Publishing  Ltd.,  1980  (suitable  for  Modules  8.  9  and 
10). ' 

Reynolds,  C.  Manual  -  Snow  Country  Typewriting  Practice  Set.  (Canadian  Edition. 
prepared  by  Andrina  Draper.)  Toronto:  Gage  Publishing  Ltd.,  1980  (suitable  for 
Modules  8.  9  and  10). ' 

Computer  Applications  Software 

Brown,  H.  R.  Touchtype.  Spirit  River,  Alberta:  Software  Spirit,  1983  (suitable  for  all  levels). 

Lotus,  P.  Applewriter  lie.  Cupertino,  CA.:  Apple  Computer  Inc.,  1983  (suitable  for  all 
levels). 

..  Format  II  Enhanced  Version.  New  York,  N.  Y.:  Kensington  Microware. 


1982  (suitable  for  all  levels). 


Screenwriter  II.  Coarsegold,  CA.:  Sierra  On-Line  Inc..  1983  (suitable 


for  all  levels). 


1  These  packages  are  also  approved  for  Typewriting. 

2  These  packages  are  also  approved  for  Word  Processing. 


SHORTHAND  20-30 

Introduction 

Shorthand  provides  students  with  an  opportunity  to  become  adept  in  an  efficient 
notetaking  system  that  is  suitable  for  personal  or  career  use.  Students  will  learn  to  produce 
mailable  transcripts  from  shorthand  notes.  The  study  of  shorthand  can  improve  basic  English 
skills,  expand  vocabulary,  and  enhance  employment  possibilities.  The  alphabetic  shorthand 
systems  are  considered  suitable  for  the  purposes  of  this  program. 

Objectives 

The  student  will: 

1 .  Develop  efficient  notetaking  skills  suitable  for  personal  and/or  business  use  (Modules 
1-3). 

2.  Develop  the  ability  to  take  notes  verbatim  in  shorthand  and  transcribe  these  notes  into 
accurate  copy  at  a  level  of  efficiency  that  meets  entry-level  employment  standards 
(Modules  4-10). 

3.  Expand  and  integrate  skills  and  knowledge  in  areas  of  verbal  and  written 
communication. 
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FLOWCHART  OF  MODULES 


CORE 

ELECTIVE 

1 .            Shorthand  Theory  1 

i 

Shorthand  Theory  2 

3. 

Shorthand  Theory  3 

4. 

Shorthand  Theory,  Dictation  and 
Transcription  1 

5. 

Shorthand  Theory.  Dictation  and 
Transcription  2 

6. 

Speed  and  Transcription: 
Skill  Building  1 

7. 

Speed  and  Transcription: 
Skill  Building  2 

8. 

Speed  and  Transcription: 
Skill  Building  3 

Speed  and  Transcription: 
Skill  Building  4 


Speed  and  Transcription: 
Skill  Building  5 


Notes  on  Course  Implementation 

The  shorthand  subject  strand  identifies  10  modules,  3  of  which  are  core  and  7  of  which 
are  elective.  Modules  1-3  are  prerequisite  to  Module  4  and/or  6.  Modules  are  sequential. 

Courses  of  3  or  5  credits  may  be  developed  in  Shorthand  20  and  30  by  selecting  3  or  5 
modules  from  the  shorthand  subject  strand.  A  maximum  of  10  credits  is  available  to  each 
student. 

Modules  1,  2  and  3  could  emphasize  notetaking  skills  which  are  suitable  for  all 
students.  Although  keyboarding  skills  would  be  an  effective  prerequisite  skill.  Modules  1,  2 
and  3  do  not  require  typewriting.  Modules  4  to  10  expand  the  dictation  and  transcription 
skills  to  levels  suitable  for  job  entry. 

Courses  including  Modules  4  to  10  must  be  offered  in  a  typewriting  lab,  with  access  to 
transcription  machines  or  a  lab. 

The  modules  from  the  optional  column  which  are  recommended  for  integration  in 
Shorthand  20-30  are: 

Module  No.    7.  Business  Communication  -  Development 

8.  Business  Communication  -  Practice 

9.  Business  Communication  -  Integration 
12.  Dicta  Typing  1 

14.  Word  Processing  1 
16.  Business  Simulation 

Refer  to  individual  modules  for  further  information  on  equipment  requirements  or 
course  prerequisites. 
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Content 

Module  1.     Shorthand  Theory  1 

Purpose  —  To  introduce  the  student  to  a  shorthand  system  which  has  its  base  in  the 
alphabet. 

Topics      —  writing  techniques:  notetaking;  shorthand  outlines;  theory  application 

Module  2.     Shorthand  Theory  2 

Purpose  —  To  continue  with  the  study  of  a  shorthand  system  and  to  introduce  the  student 
to  dictation. 

Topics     —  writing  techniques;  notetaking  skills;  shorthand  outlines;  skill  development 

Module  3.     Shorthand  Theory  3 

Purpose  —  To  continue  to  study  a  shorthand  system  and  to  develop  skill  in  taking 
dictation . 

Topics     —  writing  techniques;  notetaking  skills;  shorthand  outlines;  skill  development 

Module  4.     Shorthand  Theory,  Dictation  and  Transcription  1 

Purpose  —  To  continue  to  develop  skill  in  the  use  of  the  shorthand  system  and  related 
notetaking  techniques,  and  to  develop  basic  transcription  skill. 

Topics  —  writing  techniques;  theory  application;  transcription  skills;  language  skills; 
format  skills 

Module  5.     Shorthand  Theory,  Dictation  and  Transcription  2 

Purpose  —  To  continue  to  develop  skill  in  the  use  of  the  shorthand  system  and  related 
notetaking  and  transcription  techniques. 

Topics  —  writing  techniques;  speed  building  skills;  transcription  skills;  language  skills; 
format  skills 

Module  6.     Speed  and  Transcription:  Skill  Building  1 

Purpose  —  To  build  skills  in  the  efficient  use  of  the  shorthand  system  through  the 
demonstration  of  effective  dictation  and  transcription  skills. 

Topics  —  reading  skills;  speed  building  skills;  transcription  skills;  language  and  format 
skills 

Module  7.     Speed  and  Transcription:  Skill  Building  2 

Purpose  —  To  expand  speed  and  accuracy  of  verbatim  notetaking  and  mailable  transcrip- 
tion skills. 

Topics  —  reading  skills;  speed  building  skills;  transcription  skills;  language  and  format 
skills 

Module  8.     Speed  and  Transcription:  Skill  Building  3 

Purpose  —  To  expand  speed  and  accuracy  of  verbatim  notetaking  and  mailable  transcrip- 
tion skills. 

Topics  —  reading  skills;  speed  building  skills;  transcription  skills;  language  and  format 
skills;  dictation  skills 

Module  9.     Speed  and  Transcription:  Skill  Building  4 

Purpose  —  To  expand  speed  and  accuracy  of  verbatim  notetaking  and  mailable  transcrip- 
tion skills  incorporating  specialized  vocabulary. 

Topics  —  reading  skills;  speed  building  skills;  transcription  skills;  language  and  format 
skills 

Module  10.  Speed  and  Transcription:  Skill  Building  5 

Purpose  —  To  continue  to  develop  verbatim  notetaking  and  transcription  skills  while 
expanding  the  use  of  specialized  business  vocabulary  and  refining  the  format 
and  language  skills. 

Topics  -  reading  skills;  speed  building  skills;  transcription  skills;  language  and  format 
skills 
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Learning  Resources 

Basic  Learning  Resources 

Brown,  F.  A.,  and  L.  Reese.  Forkner  Shorthand:  Correlated  Dictation  and  Transcription. 
(Second  Edition.)  Ridgewood,  N.  J.:  Forkner  Publishing  Corp.,  1974  (suitable  for 
advanced  levels).  (Third  Edition  Pending.) 

Forkner  Jr.  H.  L.  et  al.  Forkner  Shorthand.  (Second  Canadian  Edition.)  Toronto:  Gage 
Publishing  Ltd.,  1983  (suitable  for  introductory  level). 

Hale,  J.  Speedwriting  Dictation  and  Transcription.  (Secondary  Edition  -  Landmark  Series. ) 
Indianapolis,  IND.:  Speedwriting  Division  of  Bobbs-Merrill  Co.,  1977  (suitable  for 
advanced  level). 

Principles  of  Speedwriting.  (Secondary  Edition  -  Landmark  Series.) 

Indianapolis,  IND.:  Speedwriting  Division  of  Bobbs-Merrill  Co.,  1977  (suitable  for 
introductory  level). 

Recommended  Learning  Resources 

Brown,  F.  A.,  and  L.  Reese.  Forkner  Shorthand:  Correlated  Dictation  and  Transcription  - 
Teacher's  Manual.  (Third  Edition.)  Ridgewood,  N.  J.:  Forkner  Publishing  Corp., 
1984. 

Brown,  FA.,  and  L.  Reese.  Forkner  Shorthand:  Correlated  Dictation  and  Transcription  - 
Study  Guide.  (Third  Edition.)  Ridgewood,  N.  J.:  Forkner  Publishing  Corp.,  1983. 

Brown,  F.  A.  Comprehensive  Forkner  Shorthand  Dictionary.  Ridgewood,  N.  J.:  Forkner 
Publishing  Corp.,  1982. 

Farmer,  G.,  and  M.  S.  Lore.  Forkner  Shorthand  Outlines  for  the  Business  Vocabulary. 
Toronto:  Gage  Publishing  Ltd.,  1971. 

Forkner  Jr.  H.  L.  et  al.  Study  Guide  for  Forkner  Shorthand.  (Second  Canadian  Edition.) 
Toronto:  Gage  Publishing  Ltd.,  1983. 

Forkner  Jr.  H.  L.  et  al.  Teacher's  Manual  -  Forkner  Shorthand. (Second  Canadian  Edition.) 
Toronto:  Gage  Publishing  Ltd.,  1983. 

Principles  of  Speedwriting  -  Teacher's  Manual.  (Secondary  Edition  - 

Landmark  Series.)  Indianapolis,  IND.:  Speedwriting  Division  of  Bobbs-Merrill  Co., 
1977. 

Principles  of  Speedwriting  -  Workbook.  (Secondary  Edition  -  Land- 
mark Series.)  Indianapolis,  IND.:  Speedwriting  Division  of  Bobbs-Merrill  Co. ,  1977. 

Speedwriting  Dictionary.  Indianapolis,  IND.:  Speedwriting  Division  of 

Bobbs-Merrill  Co. ,  1977. 


TYPEWRITING  10-20-30 

Introduction 

Typewriting  offers  an  opportunity  for  the  student  to  develop  the  keyboarding  and 
production  skills  that  are  valuable  for  personal  use  or  vocational  preparation.  The  introduc- 
tory modules  are  structured  to  facilitate  development  of  correct  touch  keyboarding  tech- 
niques. These  techniques  are  the  foundation  from  which  students  build  skills  to  produce 
efficiently  a  variety  of  transcripts  in  mailable  form.  Students  expand  their  production  skills 
by  becoming  efficient  in  the  use  of  the  equipment  and  building  skill  in  editing  and 
composition. 
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Objectives 

The  student  will: 

1 .  Assume  good  posture  at  the  work  station  while  demonstrating  an  ability  to  maintain 
correct  finger  control  on  the  keyboard. 

2.  Select  and  use  the  various  machine  parts  in  an  efficient  and  appropriate  manner. 

3.  Compose  and  edit  at  the  work  station,  demonstrating  knowledge  of  correct  language 
and  production  procedures. 

4.  Produce  a  variety  of  mailable  copy  from  rough  draft,  unarranged.  and  unedited  source 
material. 

5.  Demonstrate  efficient  work  habits  and  a  commitment  to  quality  production. 
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Notes  on  Course  Implementation 

The  typewriting  subject  strand  consists  of  14  modules:  8  core  and  6  elective.  The  core 
modules  are  prerequisite  to  the  elective  modules.  Modules  11,  12,  13  and  14  are  recom- 
mended for  the  30  level. 

The  first  three  modules  are  prerequisite  to  Modules  4  and  5.  Modules  4  and  5  are  not 
sequential,  but  are  prerequisite  to  Modules  6,  7  and  8.  Modules  1  to  8  are  prerequisite  to 
Modules  9  to  14. 

Although  all  modules  can  be  offered  on  machines  with  text-editing  capability,  it  is 
recommended  that  students  have  access  to  text-editing  equipment  for  Modules  10  to  14. 

Typewriting  30  may  only  be  offered  for  5  credits  (5  modules).  A  maximum  of  15 
credits  is  available  to  a  student  in  Typewriting  10-20-30.  Modules  from  the  "Optional" 
column  which  are  recommended  for  integration  are: 

Module  No.  12.  Dicta  Typing  1 

13.  Dicta  Typing  2 

14.  Word  Processing  1 

15.  Word  Processing  2 

16.  Business  Simulation 

Refer  to  individual  modules  for  further  information  regarding  equipment  and/or 
prerequisites. 


Content 

Module  1.     Keyboarding 

Purpose  —  To  introduce  the  student  to  the  keyboard  and  to  develop  the  basic  skill  of  touch 
typewriting . 

Topics  —  basic  techniques:  work  station;  technique  development;  use  of  equipment; 
skill  development:  keyboard  mastery  (alphabet  and  numbers);  production 
applications:  type  sizes  and  styles;  editing  skills 

Module  2.     Keyboarding,  Centering  and  Tabulation 

Purpose  —  To  improve  the  student's  touch  typing  skills. 

Topics  —  basic  techniques:  work  station;  technique  development;  use  of  equipment; 
skill  development:  keyboard  mastery  (symbols);  production  applications: 

composition;  editing  skills;  centering;  outlines  and  enumerations 

Module  3.     Letters  and  Essays 

Purpose  —  To  expand  the  student's  keyboarding  and  production  skill  level  through 
application  of  skills  on  letters,  envelopes  and  essays. 

Topics  —  basic  techniques:  work  station;  technique  development;  use  of  equipment; 
skill  development:  keyboard  mastery;  error  correction;  production  applica- 
tions: editing  skills;  composition;  personal  and  personal-business  letters; 
essays 

Module  4.     Reports 

Purpose  —  To  continue  the  development  of  effective  typewriting  techniques  and  to  in- 
crease knowledge  of  production  procedures  as  applied  to  reports. 

Topics  —  basic  techniques:  work  station;  technique  development;  skill  development: 
keyboard  mastery;  production  applications:  editing  skills;  composition; 
reports 

Module  5.     Letters  and  Tables 

Purpose  —  To  continue  to  develop  fluency  in  touch  keyboarding,  composition,  and  editing 
techniques,  and  to  improve  production  skills  associated  with  letters  and 
tables. 
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Topics  —  basic  techniques:  work  station;  technique  development;  skill  development: 
keyboard  mastery;  production  applications:  editing  skills;  composition; 
business  letters:  tabulations 

Module  6.     Manuscripts 

Purpose  —  To  improve  keyboarding  and  production  skills  in  a  variety  of  manuscript 
applications. 

Topics  —  basic  techniques:  work  station;  technique  development;  skill  development: 
keyboard  mastery;  production  speed;  production  applications:  editing  skills; 
composition;  title  page,  multi-page  manuscripts;  footnotes  and  referencing; 
bibliographies 

Module  7.     Tables,  Business  Forms  and  Financial  Reports 

Purpose  —  To  improve  keyboarding  skills  with  special  emphasis  on  numbers  and  to 
develop  skill  in  production  of  business  forms,  tables,  and  financial  reports. 

Topics  —  basic  techniques:  work  station;  technique  development;  skill  development: 
keyboard  mastery;  production  speed;  production  applications:  editing  skills; 
composition;  business  forms;  tables;  financial  reports 

Module  8.     Business  Correspondence 

Purpose  —  To  improve  keyboarding  skills  and  to  develop  skill  in  the  production  of 
business  correspondence. 

Topics  —  basic  techniques:  work  station;  technique  development;  skill  development: 
keyboard  mastery;  production  speed;  production  applications:  editing  skills; 
composition;  letter  styles;  special  letter  features;  salutations  and  closings; 
envelopes  and  labels;  memoranda 

Module  9.     Specialized  Production  Applications 

Purpose  —  To  increase  keyboarding  skill  and  to  develop  skill  in  the  production  of  a  wide 
variety  of  business,  technical,  medical,  and  legal  documents. 

Topics  —  basic  techniques:  work  station;  technique  development;  skill  development: 
keyboard  mastery;  production  speed;  production  applications:  editing  skills; 
composition;  special  purpose  applications;  technical  applications;  medical 
applications;  legal  applications 

Module  10.  Production  Projects  and  Review 

Purpose  —  To  improve  keyboarding  skills  and  techniques  and  to  review  production 
applications  in  a  variety  of  tabulation,  report  and  letter  forms. 

Topics  —  skill  development;  production  applications:  review  of  basic  business  type- 
writing applications;  decision-making;  personal  attitudes 

Modules  1 1  and  12.  Professional  Applications  I  and  II 

Purpose  —  To  provide  the  student  with  an  opportunity  to  explore  a  specialized  area  of 
interest  such  as  medical,  legal,  technical,  or  petrochemical . 

Topics  —  production  applications:  professional  production  applications;  integrated 
production  skills;  terminology;  work  station;  decision-making 

Modules  13  and  14.  Simulation  I  and  II 

Purpose  —  To  provide  the  student  with  an  opportunity  to  be  involved  in  activities  which 
simulate  office  work. 

Topics  —  production  applications:  integrated  production  applications;  setting  pri- 
orities; office  organization;  work-flow;  decision-making 

Learning  Resources 

Basic  Learning  Resources 

Farmer,  G.  M.  et  al.  Professional  Applications  in  Typewriting.  Toronto:  Gage  Publishing 
Ltd.,  1977  (suitable  for  Modules  8-11). 
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Farmer,  G.  M.  et  al.  Kexboarding:  Business  Applications.  Toronto:  Gage  Publishing  Ltd., 
1985  (suitable  for  Modules  1-9). 

Lloyd,  A.  C.  et  al.  Gregg  Typing/Series  Seven,  Book  1:  General  Course.  (Canadian  Edition.) 
Toronto:  McGraw-Hill  Ryerson  Canada  Ltd.,  1984  (suitable  for  Modules  1-8  and  10). 

Lloyd,  A.  C.  et  al.  Gregg  Typing/Series  Seven,  Book  2:  Advanced  Course.  (Canadian 
Edition.)  Toronto:  McGraw-Hill  Ryerson  Canada  Ltd.,  1984  (suitable  for  Modules 
6-14). 

Miller,  J.  W. ,  and  S.  M.  Wong.  Words  Into  Print:  Applications  in  Word  Processing  and 
Typewriting.  Toronto:  John  Wiley  and  Sons  Canada  Ltd.,  1984  (suitable  for  Modules 
9-14).2 

Ubelacker,  S.  D.  et  al.  Mastering  Kexboarding  Skills.  Toronto:  Copp  Clark  Pitman  Ltd., 
1983  (suitable  for  Modules  1-5). 

Recommended  Learning  Resources 

Stationery  and  Business  Forms  for  Professional  Typewriting.  Toronto: 


Gage  Publishing  Ltd.,  1977  (suitable  for  Modules  8-11). 

Farmer.  G.  M.  Teacher's  Manual  for  Professional  Applications  in  Typewriting.  Toronto: 
Gage  Publishing  Ltd.,  1977  (suitable  for  Modules  8-11). 

Gilchrist,  S.  (ed.)  Teacher's  Resource  Guide  of  Blackline  Masters  for  Use  with  Keyboard- 
ing:  Business  Applications.  Toronto:  Gage  Publishing  Ltd.,  1985  (suitable  for  Mod- 
ules 1-9). 

Lloyd,  A.  C.  et  al.  Learning  Guides  and  Working  Papers  1  for  Gregg  Typing/ Series  Seven, 
Book  I:  General  Course.  (Canadian  Edition.)  Toronto:  McGraw-Hill  Ryerson  Ltd., 
1984  (suitable  for  Modules  1-8  and  10). 

Lloyd,  A.  C.  et  al.  Learning  Guides  and  Working  Papers  2  for  Gregg  Typing/Series  Seven, 
Book  1:  General  Course.  (Canadian  Edition.)  Toronto:  McGraw-Hill  Ryerson  Ltd., 
1984  (suitable  for  Modules  1-8  and  10). 

Lloyd.  A.  C.  et  al.  Teacher's  Edition  -  Gregg  Typing/Series  Seven,  Book  I:  General  Course. 
(Canadian  Edition. )  Toronto:  McGraw-Hill  Ryerson  Ltd. ,  1984  (suitable  for  Modules 
1-8  and  10). 

Lloyd,  A.  C.  et  al.  Learning  Guides  and  Working  Papers  1  for  Gregg  Typing! Series  Seven, 
Book  2:  Advanced  Course.  (Canadian  Edition. )  Toronto:  McGraw-Hill  Ryerson  Ltd. , 
1984  (suitable  for  Modules  6-14). 

Lloyd,  A.  C.  et  al.  Learning  Guides  and  Working  Papers  2  for  Gregg  Typing/ Series  Seven, 
Book  2 :  Advanced  Course .  (Canadian  Edition.)  Toronto:  McGraw-Hill  Ryerson  Ltd., 
1984  (suitable  for  Modules  6-14). 

Lloyd.  A.  C.  et  al.  Teacher's  Edition  -  Gregg  Typing/Series  Seven,  Book  2:  Advanced 
Course.  (Canadian  Edition.)  Toronto:  McGraw-Hill  Ryerson  Ltd.,  1984  (suitable  for 
Modules  6-14). 

Wong,  S.  M.,  and  J.  W.  Miller.  Words  Into  Print:  Applications  in  Word  Processing  and 
Typewriting  -  Instructor's  Manual.  Toronto:  John  Wiley  and  Sons  Canada  Ltd. ,  1984 
(suitable  for  Modules  9-14). 2 

Practice  Sets 

Atkinson.  P.  S.,  and  J.  E.  Clement.  Medical  Office  Practice.  (Third  Edition.)  Palo  Alto, 
CA.:  Southwestern  Publishing  Company,  1984  (suitable  for  Modules  11-14). ' 

Atkinson,  PS.,  and  J.  E.  Clement.  Medical  Office  Practice  -  Instructor's  Manual.  (Third 
Edition.)  Palo  Alto,  CA.:  Southwestern  Publishing  Company.  1984  (suitable  for 
Modules  1 1-14). ' 

Atkinson.  P.  S..  and  A.  Draper.  Typewriting  Office  Practice,  Top  Music.  (Second  Edition.) 
Toronto:  Gage  Publishing  Ltd.,  1982  (suitable  for  Modules  11-14).' 
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Atkinson,  P.  S.  Typewriting  Office  Practice,  Top  Music,  Teacher's  Manual.  (Second  Edition 
prepared  by  Andrina  Draper.)  Toronto:  Gage  Publishing  Ltd..  19X2  (suitable  lor 
Modules  11-14).1 

Matthews,  A.  L.  et  al.  Palmetto  Insurance  Company  -  The  Word  Processing  Correspon- 
dence Secretary:  An  Office  Job  Simulation.  Palo  Alto,  CA.:  Southwestern  Publishing 
Company,  198 1  (suitable  for  Modules  11-14).  '-2 

Matthews,  A.  L.  et  al.  Palmetto  Insurance  Company  -  The  Word  Processing  Correspon- 
dence Secretary:  An  Office  Job  Simulation,  Employer's  Manual.  Palo  Alto,  CA.: 
Southwestern  Publishing  Company,  1981  (suitable  for  Modules  11-14). I2 

Mcintosh,  H.  et  al.  Westchester  Square  Inc.  -  The  Secretary:  An  Office  Job  Simulation. 
(Second  Edition.)  Palo  Alto,  CA.:  Southwestern  Publishing  Company,  1983  (suitable 
for  Modules  11-14).' 

Mcintosh,  H.  et  al.  Westchester  Square  Inc.  -  The  Secretary:  An  Office  Job  Simulation, 
Employer's  Manual.  (Second  Edition.)  Palo  Alto,  CA.:  Southwestern  Publishing 
Company,  1983  (suitable  for  Modules  11-14).' 

Reynolds,  C.  Snow  Country  Typewriting  Practice  Set.  (Canadian  Edition,  prepared  by 
Andrina  Draper.)  Toronto:  Gage  Publishing  Ltd.,  1980  (suitable  for  Modules  11-14).' 

Reynolds,  C.  Manual  -  Snow  Country  Typewriting  Practice  Set.  (Canadian  Edition, 
prepared  by  Andrina  Draper.)  Toronto:  Gage  Publishing  Ltd..  1980  (suitable  for 
Modules  11-14).' 

Word  Processing  Applications  Software 

Brown,  H.  R.  Touchtype.  Spirit  River,  Alberta:  Software  Spirit.  1983  (suitable  for  all  levels). 

Lissner,  R.  Appleworks.  Cupertino,  CA.:  Apple  Computer  Inc.,  1983  (suitable  for  all 
levels).' 

Lotus,  P.  Applewriter  lie.  Cupertino,  CA.:  Apple  Computer  Inc.,  1983  (suitable  for  all 
levels).' 

Bank  Street  Writer.  New  York,  N.Y.:  Scholastic  Inc..  1982  (suitable  for 

introductory  levels).' 

Format  11  Enhanced  Version.  New  York,  N.Y.:  Kensington  Microware, 

1982  (suitable  for  all  levels).1 

Screenwriter  11.  Coarseeold,  CA.:  Sierra  On-Line  Inc.,  1983  (suitable 


for  all  levels). ' 

Keyboarding  Drill  Software 

Crawford  et  al.  Microcomputer  Keyboarding.  Agincourt.  Ontario:  Southwestern  Publishing 
Company  %  Gage  Publishing,  1982  (suitable  for  all  levels). 

Jackson,  T  et  al.  Alphabetic  Keyboarding.  Agincourt,  Ontario:  Southwestern  Publishing 
Company  %  Gage  Publishing,  1983  (suitable  for  all  levels). 


'This  resource  is  also  approved  for  Office  Procedures. 
:This  resource  is  also  approved  for  Word  Processing  30. 
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BUSINESS  EDUCATION  10,  20  AND  30 

MINI  COURSES 
OPTIONAL 

Introduction  to  Business  Education  10,  20  and  30 

Business  Education  10,  20  and  30  are  courses  that  allow  schools  vertical  and  lateral 
flexibility  in  module  selection.  These  courses  may  be  designed  to  address  the  unique  needs 
of  a  specific  group  of  students,  or  to  meet  the  objectives  of  a  particular  school. 

Business  Education  10,  20  or  30  courses  may  be  created  by  selecting  one  or  more 
modules  from  the  eight  main  subject  strands  as  well  as  from  the  optional  column.  Elective 
modules  within  the  subject  strands  may  only  be  selected  if  students  have  taken  the  core 
modules  identified  in  that  strand. 

Introduction  to  Mini  Courses 

Five  mini  courses  are  available  to  schools.  They  are: 

1.  Record  Keeping  10  (3  credits) 

2.  Business  Calculation  20  (3  credits) 

3.  Business  Communication  20  (3  credits) 

4.  Dicta  Typing  20  (3  credits) 

5.  Word  Processing  30  (3  credits) 

Alternatively,  mini  course  modules  are  available  for  enrichment  or  enhancement 
within  the  subject  strands. 

Refer  to  the  curriculum  guides  or  the  planning  worksheets  available  in  the  Business 
Education  Manual  for  Administrators,  Counsellors  and  Teachers  for  further  information. 

Introduction  to  Optional  Strand 

The  16  optional  modules  may  be  used  to  enhance  any  one  of  the  eight  subject  strands. 
One  optional  module  may  replace  an  elective  module  in  a  3-credit  course  and  one  or  two  in  a 
5-credit  course.  The  business  simulation  and  business  research  modules  can  be  used  more 
than  once  provided  that  content  is  not  duplicated. 

Objectives 

1 .  Business  Education  1 0,  20  and  30  provides  flexibility  for  programming  through  the  use 
of  subject  and  optional  strand  modules. 

2.  Mini  courses  allow  schools  to  combine  three  optional  modules  within  a  specific  content 
or  skill  area  to  form  3-credit  courses. 

3.  Optional  strand  modules  allow  schools  to  provide  supplemental  material  to  enhance 
subject  area  strand  courses. 

4.  Business  calculations  and  business  communications  modules  develop  effective  com- 
munication and  calculation  skills  suitable  for  personal  and  business-related  activities. 

5.  Dicta  typing  and  word  processing  modules  expand  knowledge  of  and  skill  in  dealing 
with  the  procedures  and  technology  common  to  a  modern  business  office. 

6.  The  business  simulation  module  provides  experience  in  situations  that  reflect  the 
standards  and  environment  of  business. 

7.  Goal  setting  and  career  development  modules  explore  various  strategies  for  goal  setting 
and  develop  plans  for  a  career  in  the  business  world. 

8.  The  business  research  project  recognizes  the  sources  of  information  available  to  a 
student  in  the  decision-making  process,  and  increases  the  level  of  skill  and  knowledge 
through  research  in  an  area  that  is  of  personal  interest  or  is  relevant  to  the  business 
program. 
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Content 

Module  1.     Record  Keeping  1:  Personal  Finance 

Purpose  —  To  provide  the  student  with  the  basic  skills  essential  to  personal  financial 
management. 

Topics  —  basic  skills;  bank  function;  credit  cards;  automobile  records;  personal  record 
keeping 

Module  2.     Record  Keeping  2:  Career  Record  Keeping  #1 

Purpose  —  To  provide  the  student  with  the  basic  skills  in  record  keeping  procedures  in  a 
variety  of  career  areas. 

Topics     —  retail  sales  clerk;  stock  clerk;  purchasing  clerk;  payroll  clerk 

Module  3.     Record  Keeping  3:  Career  Record  Keeping  #2 

Purpose  —  To  provide  students  with  further  skills  in  record  keeping  procedures  in  a 
variety  of  career  areas. 

Topics     —  accounts  payable  clerk;  order  clerk;  accounts  receivable  clerk;  cash  clerk 

Module  4.     Business  Calculation  1:  Fundamental  Calculator  Use 

Purpose  —  To  build  skill  in  performing  common  arithmetic  operations  using  touch 
control  on  electronic  calculators . 

Topics     —  machine  operation;  basic  calculator  applications;  estimation 

Module  5.     Business  Calculation  2:  Personal  Applications 

Purpose  —  To  build  data  entry  and  calculation  skills  for  personal  applications. 

Topics  —  machine  operation:  personal  finance;  insurance;  taxation  and  utility;  bank 
loans;  stocks  and  bonds;  compound  interest;  foreign  exchange 

Module  6.     Business  Calculation  3:  Business  Applications 

Purpose  —  To  build  data  entry  and  calculation  skills  for  business  applications. 

Topics  —  machine  operation:  payroll  register;  alternative  payroll  calculations;  metric 
measurement;  extentions  and  discounts;  retail  pricing;  foreign  exchange; 
financial  analysis 

Module  7.     Business  Communication:  Development 

Purpose  —  To  improve  basic  communication  skills  used  in  the  business  community. 

Topics  —  proofreading;  vocabulary  development;  composition;  information;  report 
writing 

Module  8.     Business  Communication:  Practice 

Purpose  —  To  develop  and  practise  speaking,  listening,  reading  and  writing  skills  used  in 
the  business  community. 

Topics  —  speaking  skills;  listening  skills;  reading  skills;  writing  skills;  information 
gathering  skills;  editing  skills;  presentation  skills;  memory;  feedback 

Module  9.     Business  Communication:  Integration 

Purpose  —  To  integrate  communication  skills  with  career  demands  applicable  to  the 
business  environment . 

Topics     —  interaction  with  individuals;  interaction  with  groups 

Module  10.  Business  Research  Project 

Purpose  —  To  recognize  the  sources  of  information  available  to  a  student  in  the  decision- 
making process  and  to  increase  the  level  of  skill  and  knowledge  through 
research . 

Topics  —  define  general  objectives;  define  specific  objectives;  obtain  data;  analyze  data; 
formulate  report;  evaluate  the  results 
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Module  11.  Goal  Setting  and  Career  Development  in  Business 

Purpose  —  To  study  various  strategies/or  goal  setting  and  goal  attainment  and  to  develop 
personal  career-seeking  strategies. 

Topics  —  goal  setting;  techniques  of  goal  setting;  problem-solving  strategies;  career 
goals;  educational  program;  job  search 

Module  12.  Dicta  Typing  1 

Purpose  —  To  introduce  the  student  to  dictation  equipment  and  to  develop  transcription 
skills. 

Topics  —  work  station;  operating  procedures;  listening  skills;  editing  skills;  transcrip- 
tion applications;  speed  building 

Module  13.  Dicta  Typing  2 

Purpose  —  To  expand  transcription  skill  through  a  variety  of  applications . 

Topics  —  work  station;  special  instructions;  listening  skills;  editing  skills;  dictation 
skills;  transcription  applications;  speed  building 

Module  14.  Word  Processing  1 

Purpose  —  To  develop  skill  in  the  basic  functions  of  word  processing. 

Topics  —  terminology;  work  station;  input  procedures;  editing  and  correction  functions: 
storage  and  management  of  input;  output  procedures;  specialized  equipment 
features 

Module  15.  Word  Processing  2 

Purpose  —  To  expand  skills  in  the  efficient  use  of  text  editing  equipment. 

Topics  —  procedures  and  process;  work  station;  production  applications;  editing  and 
revision;  storage  of  documents 

Module  16.  Business  Simulation 

Purpose  —  To  encourage  the  student  to  expand  knowledge  and  develop  decision-making 
and  technical  skills  relevant  to  situations  within  the  business  environment. 

Topics  —  parameters  of  simulation;  business  functions;  personnel  functions;  work  flow; 
evaluation  of  simulation 


Learning  Resources 

Record  Keeping  10  (Modules  1,  2,  3) 

Basic  Learning  Resources 

Lasselle,  R.  A.  Record  Keeping:  The  Total  Concept.  (Canadian  Edition.)  Toronto: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Canada  Ltd.,  1985. 

Recommended  Learning  Resources 

Fritz,  N.  Service  Station  Record  Keeping.  Toronto:  McGraw-Hill  Ryerson  Ltd.,  1968. 

Lasselle,  R.  A.  Student  Workbook,  Record  Keeping:  The  Total  Concept.  (Canadian  Edition.) 
Toronto:  Houghton  Mifflin  Canada  Ltd.,  1985. 

Lasselle,  R.  A.  Teacher's  Manual,  Record  Keeping:  The  Total  Concept.  (Canadian  Edition.) 
Toronto:  Houghton  Mifflin  Canada  Ltd.,  1985. 

Roman,  J.  C,  and  R.  E.  Finch.  Family  Financial  Management.  Palo  Alto,  CA.:  South- 
western Publishing  Ltd.,  1976. 

Business  Calculation  20  (Modules  4,  5,  6) 

Basic  Learning  Resources 

Wallace,  M.,  and  L.  Pitz.  Mathematics  for  Business  with  Machine  Applications.  Toronto: 
Gage  Publishing  Ltd..  1977. 
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Recommended  Learning  Resources 

Wallace,  M.  Mathematics  for  Business  with  Machine  Applications,  Workbook  1,  Units  1-9. 
Toronto:  Gage  Publishing  Ltd.,  1978. 

Wallace,  M.  Mathematics  for  Business  with  Machine  Applications,  Workbook  2,  Units 
10-22.  Toronto:  Gage  Publishing  Ltd.,  1978. 

Wallace,  M.  Mathematics  for  Business  with  Machine  Applications,  Workbook  1 ,  Units  1-9: 
Teacher's  Edition.  Toronto:  Gage  Publishing  Ltd.,  1978. 

Wallace,  M.  Mathematics  for  Business  with  Machine  Applications,  Workbook  2,  Units 
10-22:  Teacher's  Edition.  Toronto:  Gage  Publishing  Ltd.,  1978. 

Wallace,  M.,  and  L.  Pitz.  Mathematics  for  Business  with  Machine  Applications ,  Teacher's 
Manual.  Toronto:  Gage  Publishing  Ltd.,  1978. 

Business  Communication  20  (Modules  7,  8,  9) 

Basic  Learning  Resources 

Brown,  D.  et  al.  Effective  English  for  Business  Communication.  (Canadian  Edition.) 
Toronto:  Gage  Publishing  Ltd.,  1982. 

Recommended  Learning  Resources 

Brown,  D.  etal.  Effective  English  for  Business  Communication  -  Study  Projects .  (Canadian 
Edition.)  Toronto:  Gage  Publishing  Ltd.,  1982. 

Brown,  D.  et  al.  Effective  English  for  Business  Communication  -  Teacher's  Manual. 
(Canadian  Edition.)  Toronto:  Gage  Publishing  Ltd.,  1982. 

Smith,  P.  et  al.  Pitman  Office  Handbook.  Toronto:  Copp  Clark  Pitman  Ltd.,  1982. 

Smith,  P,  and  P.  Hay-Ellis.  Pitman  Office  Handbook  Activity  Guide.  Toronto:  Copp  Clark 
Pitman  Ltd.,  1978  (drill  and  practice  material  for  Pitman  Office  Handbook). 

Dicta  Typing  20  (Modules  12,  13) 

Basic  Learning  Resources 

Farmer,  G.  M.,  and  M.  J.  Brown.  Dicta  Typing:  A  Short  Course.  (Second  Edition. )  Toronto: 
Gage  Publishing  Ltd..  1982. 

Recommended  Learning  Resources 

Farmer,  G.  M.,  and  M.  J.  Brown.  Dicta  Typing:  A  Short  Course  -  Instructor's  Manual. 
(Second  Edition.)  Toronto:  Gage  Publishing  Ltd.,  1982. 

Farmer,  G.  M..  and  M.  J.  Brown.  Instructional  Tapes  for  Dicta  Typing:  A  Short  Course. 
(Second  Edition.)  Toronto:  Gage  Publishing  Ltd.,  1982.  (18  cassettes) 

Word  Processing  30  (Modules  14,  15) 

Basic  Learning  Resources 

Miller,  J.  W. ,  and  S.  M.  Wong.  Words  Into  Print:  Applications  in  Word  Processing  and 
Typewriting.  Toronto:  John  Wiley  and  Sons  Canada  Ltd.,  1984. 2 

Recommended  Learning  Resources 

Wong,  S.  M.,  and  J.  W.  Miller.  Words  Into  Print:  Applications  in  Word  Processing  and 
Typewriting  -  Instructor's  Manual.  Toronto:  John  Wiley  and  Sons  Canada  Ltd., 
1984. 2 

NOTE:  Although  the  following  practice  sets  are  not  specifically  created  for  word  processing, 
they  do  have  a  typewriting  orientation  which  can  be  used  for  word  processing. 
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Typewriting  Practice  Sets  with  Word  Processing  Applications 

Atkinson,  P.  S.,  and  J.  E.  Clement.  Medical  Office  Practice.  (Third  Edition.)  Palo  Alto, 
CA.:  Southwestern  Publishing  Company,  1984  (suitable  for  all  levels).1 

Atkinson,  P.  S.,  and  J.  E.  Clement.  Medical  Office  Practice  -  Instructor's  Manual.  (Third 
Edition.)  Palo  Alto,  CA.:  Southwestern  Publishing  Company,  1984  (suitable  for  all 
levels). ' 

Atkinson,  P.  S.,  and  A.  Draper.  Typewriting  Office  Practice -Tup  Music.  (Second  Edition.) 
Toronto:  Gage  Publishing  Ltd.,  1982  (suitable  for  all  levels).1 

Atkinson,  P.  S.  Typewriting  Office  Practice  -  Top  Music,  Teacher's  Manual.  (Second 
Edition,  prepared  by  Andrina  Draper. )  Toronto:  Gage  Publishing  Ltd. .  1982  (suitable 
for  all  levels). ' 

Mcintosh,  H.  et  al.  Westchester  Square  Inc.  -  The  Secretary:  An  Office  Job  Simulation. 
(Second  Edition.)  Palo  Alto,  CA.:  Southwestern  Publishing  Company,  1983  (suitable 
for  all  levels).1 

Mcintosh  H.  et  al.  Westchester  Square  Inc.  -  The  Secretary:  An  Office  Job  Simulation, 
Employer's  Manual.  (Second  Edition.)  Palo  Alto,  CA.:  Southwestern  Publishing 
Company,  1983  (suitable  for  all  levels).1 

Reynolds,  C.  Snow  Country  Typewriting  Practice  Set.  (Canadian  Edition,  prepared  by 
Andrina  Draper.)  Toronto:  Gage  Publishing  Ltd.,  1980  (suitable  for  all  levels).1 

Reynolds,  C.  Manual  -  Snow  Country  Typewriting  Practice  Set.  (Canadian  Edition, 
prepared  by  Andrina  Draper.)  Toronto:  Gage  Publishing  Ltd.,  1980  (suitable  for  all 
levels).1 

Word  Processing  Practice  Set 

Matthews,  A.  L.  et  al.  Palmetto  Insurance  Company  -  The  Word  Processing  Correspon- 
dence Secretary:  An  Office  Job  Simulation.  Palo  Alto,  CA.:  Southwestern  Publishing 
Company,  1981  (suitable  for  all  levels).1 

Matthews,  A.  L.  et  al.  Palmetto  Insurance  Company  -  The  Word  Processing  Correspon- 
dence Secretary:  An  Office  Job  Simulation,  Employer's  Manual.  Palo  Alto.  CA.: 
Southwestern  Publishing  Company,  1981  (suitable  for  all  levels).1 

Computer  Applications  Software 

Brown,  H.  R.  Touchtype.  Spirit  River,  Alberta:  Software  Spirit,  1983  (suitable  for  all  levels). 

Lotus,  P.  Applewriter  He.  Cupertino,  CA.:  Apple  Computer  Inc.,  1983  (suitable  for  all 
levels). 

Format  II  Enhanced  Version.  New  York,  N.Y.:  Kensington  Microware, 


1982  (suitable  for  all  levels). 


..  Screenwriter  II .  Coarsegold,  CA.:  Sierra  On-Line  Inc.,  1983  (suitable 


for  all  levels). 


'These  packages  are  also  approved  for  Typewriting  and  Office  Procedures. 
2Words  Into  Print  is  a  basic  resource  for  both  Word  Processing  30  and  Typewriting  30. 
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HEALTH  AND  PERSONAL  DEVELOPMENT  10 

A.  Program  Rationale  and  Philosophy 

As  a  contributor  to  the  environment  of  adolescents,  the  school  has  a  responsibility  to 
assist  young  adults  to  see  themselves,  and  others,  as  unique  and  important  individuals.  A 
health  program  which  encompasses  the  multi-dimensional  nature  of  the  person  assists 
students  to  recognize  their  potential  and  to  become  aware  of  the  alternatives  that  will 
enhance  their  personal  lifestyles. 

The  rationale  for  health  and  personal  development  as  a  subject  taught  in  Alberta 
schools  comes  directly  from  the  Goals  of  Basic  Education  for  Alberta  as  adopted  by  the 
Alberta  Legislature  Assembly  in  1978. 

"Schooling,  as  part  of  education,  accepts  primary  and  distinctive  responsibility  for 
specific  goals  basic  to  the  broader  goals  of  education.  Programs  and  activities  shall  be 
planned,  taught,  and  evaluated  on  the  basis  of  these  specific  goals.  ..." 

Two  of  the  goals  of  schooling  provide  the  basis  for  the  present  health  program: 

"To  acquire  knowledge  and  develop  skills,  attitudes  and  habits  which  contribute  to 
physical,  mental,  and  social  well-being." 

"To  acquire  knowledge  and  develop  skills,  attitudes  and  habits  required  to  respond  to 
the  opportunities  and  expectations  of  the  world  of  work." 

B.  Goals  and  Objectives 

1 .  To  encourage  individuals  to  maintain  their  physical  health  and  to  reinforce  a  positive 
attitude  toward  physical  well-being. 

2.  To  assist  students  to  recognize  and  promote  provincial,  national  and  world  health 
organizations. 

3.  To  contribute  to  the  mental  health  of  individuals  through  understanding  the  complex 
factors  which  make  up  personality. 

4.  To  contribute  to  the  mental  health  of  individuals  by  developing  skills  in  mutual 
understanding  and  adjustment  within  the  family  environment. 

5.  To  prepare  the  individual  for  the  sharing  and  adjustments  necessary  in  personal 
relationships. 

6.  To  develop  skills  and  improve  decision-making  in  the  use  of  leisure  time. 

7.  To  understand  the  functioning  of  the  nervous  system. 

8.  To  develop  skills  and  decision-making  in  the  analysis  of  potentially  hazardous  situa- 
tions for  accident  prevention. 

9.  To  introduce  students  to  a  breadth  of  career  choices. 

10.  To  equip  individuals  with  personal  skills  needed  in  the  employment  setting. 

C.  Content 

Unit  1  —  Success  in  High  School 

Orientation 
Learning 

Unit  2  —  Our  Physical  Growth  into  Adulthood 

The  Nature  of  the  Body 
Functions  of  the  Body 
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Unit  3  —  Canada's  Progress  in  Public  Health 

Why  Public  Health  Service? 
Improvement  of  World  Health 
The  General  Health  Picture  in  Canada 
Canada's  National  Health  Program 
Growing  Recognition  of  the  Alcohol  Problem 

Unit  4  —  Public  Health  in  Alberta 

Importance  of  Health  Statistics 
Public  Health  Measures  in  Alberta 

Unit  5  —  Personality 

The  Meaning  of  Personality 

Character 

Personality  Under  Stress 

Unit  6  —  Group  Life 

The  Group's  Responsibilities  to  the  Individual 

The  Family  Group 

The  Group  and  Leisure  Time 

Unit  7  —  Man's  Marvellous  Control  System 

The  Nervous  System  and  Its  Work 
Disorder  in  the  Nervous  System 

Unit  8  —  Preventing  Accidents  and  Meeting  Emergencies 

Protection  in  Public  Transportation 
Safety  in  Recreation 
Safety  in  Industry 
Alcohol  and  Safety 

Unit  9  —  Selecting  a  Vocation 

The  Importance  of  Career  Planning 

The  Importance  of  Interest  and  Aptitudes  in  Choosing  a  Vocation 

Personality  and  Its  Relationship  to  Vocational  Choice 

Job  Families  and  Job  Opportunities 

Making  the  Most  of  Opportunities  to  Secure  Employment 

Effective  Procedures  in  Applying  for  a  Job 

Making  Good  on  the  Job 
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ENGLISH  30 

1.  Gehle,  Q.  L.,  and  D.  J.  Rollo.  The  Writing  Process,  Canadian  Edition,  Nelson,  1981. 

2.  Winkler,  A.  C,  and  J.  R.  McCuen.  Dent,  Rhetoric  Made  Plain,  Canadian  Edition, 
Academic,  1981. 

3.  Perrine,  L.  Story  and  Structure,  Revised  Edition,  Academic,  1981. 

4.  New,  W.  H.,  and  W.  E.  Messenger.  Active  Stylist,  Prentice-Hall,  1981. 

5.  Miller,  J.  E.  The  Lyric  Potential,  Gage,  1981  (1974). 

6.  Hogins,  J.  B.  Literature:  Poetry,  Science  Research  Associates,  1981  (1974). 

7.  Gillanders,  C.  Theme  and  Image  II,  Copp  Clark  Pitman,  1976. 

8.  Landry,  A.  S.  The  Heath  Introduction  to  Literature,  D.C.  Heath  Canada  Limited, 
1981. 

ENGLISH  13-23-33  HANDBOOK 

Bell,  J.B. ,  and  E.P.J.  Corbett.  The  Little  English  Handbook  for  Canadians,  John  Wiley  and 
Sons  Canada  Limited,  1977. 

Communications  Handbook,  Nelson  Canada  Limited,  1981. 

ENGLISH  10-20-30  HANDBOOK 

Messenger,  W.E. ,  and  J.  de  Bruyn.  The  Canadian  Writer's  Handbook,  Prentice-Hall  Canada 
Inc.,  1980. 

Shaw,  H.  Handbook  of  English,  Third  Canadian  Edition,  McGraw-Hill  Ryerson,  1979. 

RECOMMENDED  LEARNING  RESOURCES 

ENGLISH  10 

Cameron,  B.  On  Stage  I,  Globe/Modern,  1984. 

ENGLISH  20 

Cameron,  B.  On  Stage  2,  Globe/Modern.  1984. 

ENGLISH  30 

Cameron,  B.  On  Stage  3,  Globe/Modern,  1984. 


Note:  See  Senior  High  Language  Arts  Recommended  Novels,  Nonfiction  and 
Drama  1983  for  the  novels,  nonfiction,  Shakespearean  plays  for  English  10, 
20,  30  and  13,  23,  33. 
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ELECTIVES 
Reading  10 


(See  the  Reading  10  Curriculum  Guide) 
Communications  21A  and  21B 


Introduction 


Communications  21A  and  21B  are  offered  in  module  form  for  three  credits  each.  A 
maximum  of  six  credits  is  available  to  a  student  taking  modules  in  the  communications 
elective. 

The  communications  modules  subscribe  to  the  major  objectives  as  stated  in  the 
Secondary  Language  Arts  Handbook.  All  modules  focus  on  the  basic  skills  of  writing, 
reading,  viewing,  listening,  speaking  and  acting  as  well  as  providing  for  student  involve- 
ment, excitement  and  enjoyment.  In  the  communication  modules,  emphasis  has  been  placed 
on  the  improvement  in  writing  skills  as  an  ongoing  process. 

Course  Content 

Choice  can  be  made  from  fifteen  modules.  Credit  value  is  shown  after  each  module: 

Business  Communications  (3  or  6  -  Part  A  prerequisite  to  Part  B) 

Community  Relations  Network  (3  or  6) 

English  as  a  Second  Language  (6) 

Film  (3  or  6  -  Part  A  prerequisite  to  Part  B) 

How,  What  and  Why  of  Writing  (3  or  6  -  Part  A  not  prerequisite  to  Part  B) 

Journalism  (3  or  6  -  Part  A  prerequisite  to  Part  B) 

Language  as  a  Manipulative  Device  (3  or  6  -  Part  A  prerequisite  to  Part  B) 

Language  Growth  (3  or  6) 

Plain  Speaking  (3) 

Purposeful  Speaking  (3) 

Radio  (3) 

Speeded  Comprehension  (3) 

Television  (3  or  6  -  Part  A  prerequisite  to  Part  B) 

Thinking  -  The  Core  of  Communication  (3  or  6  -  Part  A  prerequisite  to  Part  B) 

Writer's  Workshop  (3  or  6  -  Part  A  not  prerequisite  to  Part  B) 

Recommended  Material 

A  number  of  references  are  suggested  for  each  module,  but  no  textbooks  are  pre- 
scribed. Refer  to  the  Secondary  Language  Arts  Handbook  for  a  list  of  these  materials. 
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C.  CONTENT 

The  objectives  and  content  are  selected  on  the  basis  of  categories  of  language  uses. 
Examples  are: 

1.  Social  Conventions 

2.  Identification  of  Persons  and  Things 

3.  Expressing  Actions 

4.  Expressing  Location 

5.  Expressing  Time 

6.  Expressing  Possession 

7.  Expressing  Quantity 

8.  Expressing  Permission  and  Desire 

9.  Describing  People  and  Things 

10.  Expressing  Emotions  and  Attitudes 

1 1 .  Expressing  Relationships 

12.  Expressing  Cause  and  Effect 

These  language  functions  are  considered  to  be  the  main  categories  of  verbal  com- 
munication. In  the  classroom,  each  of  the  above  categories  may  be  realized  separately  or  in 
various  combinations.  In  this  program,  expected  verbal  performances  and  linguistic  content 
are  specified  for  each  category. 

Performance  Statements 

The  performance  statements  indicate  the  minimum  that  students  are  expected  to  do  in 
verbal  communication  in  the  second  language. 

Linguistic  Content 

The  linguistic  content  identifies  the  minimum  language  structures,  sentence  patterns, 
changes  in  word  forms,  and  vocabulary  that  students  are  expected  to  acquire  in  order  to 
engage  in  verbal  communication. 

The  categories  of  language  use,  the  performance  statements  and  linguistic  content  for 
each  grade  level  are  not  arranged  in  a  sequential  order,  although  it  is  recommended  that  the 
specified  objectives  and  content  be  covered  by  the  end  of  each  grade.  It  is  expected  that  the 
content  specified  in  the  categories  of  language  use  and  the  skills  described  in  the  perfor- 
mance statements  and  general  objectives  be  mastered  by  the  end  of  Grade  12. 

Suggested  Vocabulary 

The  vocabulary  is  suggested  for  development  of  everyday  themes  and  is  intended  to 
complement  the  vocabulary  found  in  primary  learning  resources.  These  lists  are  an  addi- 
tional source  for  teacher  reference  and  are  considered  to  be  elective. 

Major  Cultural  Themes 

The  major  cultural  themes  of  this  program  are  to  be  developed  as  part  of  the  core 
content,  but  specific  topics  within  each  theme  are  elective.  The  major  cultural  themes 
include: 

1.  Social  relations  at  the  individual  level,  the  family  and  the  community; 

2.  Economic  and  political  aspects  of  Hispanic  life; 

3.  Education  and  cultural  features  of  Hispanic  life; 

4.  Aspects  of  history  and  geography  of  the  Hispanic  people; 

5.  Art  and  play. 
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In  Summary,  the  Core  Components  Consist  of: 

1 .  The  general  objectives  for  skill  development  and  cultural  understanding; 

2.  The  content  specified  in  the  categories  of  language  use; 

3.  The  skills  and  concepts  identified  in  the  performance  statements; 

4.  The  major  cultural  themes. 

The  Elective  Components  Consist  of: 

1 .  The  suggested  vocabulary; 

2.  The  specific  topics  within  the  cultural  themes. 
D.  LEARNING  RESOURCES 

I.  Basic 

Ambientes  hispdnicos.  Levels  1  and  2.  St.  Paul,  Minn.:  EMC  Corporation,  1980. 

Invitacion  al  espanol:  Ustedyyo;  Nuestro  mundo.  New  York:  Macmillan  Publishing 
Company,  1975. 

II.  Recommended 

Schmitt,  C,  P.  Woodford,  and  R.   Marshal.  Espanol:  a  descubrirlo;  Espanol:  a 
sentirlo.  Levels  1  and  2.  4th  ed.  New  York:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  1977. 
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SOCIAL  SCIENCES  OPTIONS 

Rationale 

The  Social  Sciences  20-30  program  is  intended  to  complement  the  Alberta  Social 
Studies  by  encouraging  increased  understanding  of  "man  and  his  world".  Courses  in  this 
program  are  distinct  from  the  Social  Studies  curriculum,  in  that  they  focus  on  the  structure, 
concepts,  and  methodologies  of  specific  social  science  disciplines  rather  than  on  social 
issues  within  a  values-oriented  interdisciplinary  context.  The  electives  are  not  intended  to 
provide  an  alternative  to  the  existing  Social  Studies  curriculum.  Rather,  they  have  been 
developed  to  meet  diversified  student  interests  and  to  add  enrichment  and  in-depth  under- 
standing to  the  scope  of  the  total  curriculum. 

Structure 

The  Social  Sciences  20-30  program  is  comprised  of  a  series  of  3-credit  courses.  Each 
course  develops  several  themes  appropriate  to  one  of  the  following  disciplines  —  An- 
thropology, Religious  Studies,  Economics,  Geography,  History,  Philosophy,  Political  Sci- 
ence, Psychology  and  Sociology.  The  sequence  in  which  the  courses  in  any  particular 
discipline  may  be  studied  is  optional. 

In  structuring  the  social  sciences  program  a  school  is  free  to  select  those  courses  that 
best  complement  teacher  and  student  interests. 

Students  may  earn  a  maximum  of  18  credits  in  the  Social  Sciences,  (preferably  six 
credits  per  year). 

Some  faculties  will  accept  two  of  the  "30"  level  Social  Science  Options  for  purposes 
of  university  entrance.  Counsellors  are  encouraged  to  consult  university  calendars  and/or 
contact  pertinent  faculties  before  advising  students  to  include  such  options  on  their 
programs. 

Objectives 

1 .  To  develop  an  insight  into  the  basic  concepts  of  the  discipline. 

2.  To  develop  an  insight  into  specific  modes  of  inquiry  and  skills  unique  to  a  particular 
discipline. 

3.  To  develop  an  understanding  of  how  knowledge  is  produced  in  a  particular  discipline. 

4.  To  provide  opportunities  to  experience  the  emotive  qualities  inherent  to  an  interest- 
motivated  approach  to  the  study  of  a  discipline. 

ANTHROPOLOGY 

Cultural  and  Physical  Anthropology  30 

Objectives 

Anthropology  concerns  itself  with  all  aspects  of  human  life.  As  students  become  more 
and  more  concerned  with  intercultural  relationships  and  understandings,  their  need  for  an 
anthropological  perspective  increases.  Students  who  have  studied  anthropology  at  the  high 
school  level  should: 

1 .  Demonstrate  an  understanding  of  anthropology  as  the  study  of  the  total  way  of  life  of 
human  beings; 

2.  Demonstrate  an  understanding  of  the  value  of  anthropology  as  a  means  of  improving 
social  and  cultural  relations; 

3.  Demonstrate  an  understanding  of  the  methods,  techniques  and  tools  used  by 
anthropologists. 
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References 

Basic  Resources 

Alberta  Culture.  "Archaeological  Survey  of  Alberta." 

Cover,  L.B.  Anthropology  for  Our  Times.  Agincourt:  Gage  Publishing,  1971.  (Out  of 
print) 

Teacher  Reference 

Teacher's  Guide  for  Anthropology  for  Our  Times.  Agincourt:  Gage  Publishing,  1971. 

Course  Content 

Theme  I  —  Introduction  to  Anthropology 

Theme  II  —  The  Examination  of  Paleolithic-Like  Lifestyles 

Theme  III  —  The  Examination  of  Mesolithic-Like  Lifestyles 

Theme  IV  —  The  Examination  of  Traditional-State  and  Empire  Societies 

Theme  V  —  Culture  Interrelationships  and  Culture  Change 

ECONOMICS 
Objectives 

Students  who  have  studied  economics  at  the  high  school  level  should: 

1 .  Know  that  economics  is  a  discipline  consisting  of  a  body  of  knowledge  and  a  method  of 
inquiry. 

2.  Understand  basic  economic  concepts  and  generalizations. 

3.  Be  able  to  collect,  arrange,  process,  read  and  use  economic  data. 

4.  Be  able  to  construct  economic  models. 

5.  Be  able  to  draw  conclusions,  inferences  and  generalizations  from  relevant  economic 
data. 

6.  Be  able  to  function  well  within  the  economic  system. 

Economics  for  Consumers  20 
Basic  Resources 

Daw,  Grace  and  John  Beafty.  You,  the  Consumer.  Toronto:  Wiley  Publishers  of  Canada, 
1975.  (Canadian  Publications.)  (Out  of  print) 

Niss,  James  F.  Consumer  Economics.  New  Jersey:  Prentice-Hall,  1974.  (Paperback.) 
(Out  of  print) 

Trimble,  W.  Understanding  the  Canadian  Economy.  (Revised  Edition.)  Toronto:  Pit- 
man Publishing,  with  teacher's  manual  (B.  Lyons,  1976). 

Teacher  Reference 

Gordon,  Leland  J.,  and  Steward  M.  Lee.  Economics  for  Consumers.  (Sixth  Edition.) 
Toronto:  D.  Van  Nostrand.  1972. 

Course  Content 

1 .  Factors  which  may  influence  the  level  of  a  person's  income 

2.  Factors  which  may  influence  the  level  of  a  person's  expenditures 

3.  Advantages  and  disadvantages  of  credit 

4.  Influences  of  inflation  as  it  affects  both  income  and  expenditures 

5.  Conditions  which  people  face  when  making  commitments  or  expenditures  in  the 
consumer  or  capital  goods  market 
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Macro-Economics  30:  Markets,  Money  and  Management 

Basic  Resources 

Bowden,  Elbert  V.  Economics:  The  Science  of  Common  Sense.  (Canadian  Edition.) 
Cincinnati:  Southwestern  Publishing,  1978.  Parts  1-4,  with  study  guide,  teacher's 
manual  and  examinations  to  accompany  the  above. 

Jackstadt  and  Hamada.  The  Adventures  of  Primero  Dinero.  Chicago:  Follett  Publishing 
Company,  1971. 

MacDonald,  A.  H.,  Leonard  S.  Silk  and  Phillip  Saunders.  The  World  of  Economics. 
Toronto:  McGraw-Hill  Ryerson,  1971.  Chapters  1-5,  21-28. 

Swan  and  Kaluza.  Economics:  A  Canadian  Perspective.  Toronto:  McGraw-Hill  Ryer- 
son, 1973.  (Out  of  print) 

Trimble,  W.  Understanding  the  Canadian  Economy.  Toronto:  Pitman  Publishing,  1975. 
(Revised  Edition.)  Chapters  1,  5,  6,  7,  8  and  11.  Teacher's  manual  to  accompany 
above  (B.  Lyons,  1976). 

Wilson  and  Warmke.  Life  on  Paradise  Island.  Gage,  1970. 

Course  Content 

1 .  Introduction  to  economics 

2.  Economics  as  a  discipline 

3.  The  functions  of  an  economic  system 

4.  The  concepts  of  specialization  and  division  of  labour  and  the  consequences  of  their 
application  in  economics 

5.  The  nature,  importance,  and  function  of  money  and  banking 

6.  Inflation  and  its  influences  on  the  economy 

7.  The  use  of  index  numbers  in  measuring  cost  of  living  and  other  statistical  measures 

8.  G.N. P.  and  national  income  as  ways  of  measuring  the  effectiveness  of  the  economic 
system 

9.  The  relationship  of  spending  and  employment 

10.  The  classical  roots  of  economic  principles 

1 1 .  The  economics  of  government 

12.  Government  controls  of  business  cycles 

13.  Economics  and  specialization 

14.  Income  distributions 

15.  Interdependence  in  an  economy 

16.  Basic  economic  theories  and  systems 

17.  Economics  and  developing  countries. 

Micro-Economics  30:  People,  Prices  and  Profits 

Basic  Resources 

Bowden,  Elbert  V.  Economics:  The  Science  of  Common  Sense.  (Canadian  Edition.) 
Cincinnati:  Southwestern  Publishing,  1978.  Parts  5-6,  with  study  guide,  teacher's 
manual  and  examinations  to  accompany  the  above. 

MacDonald.  A.  H.,  Leonard  S.  Silk  and  Phillip  Saunders.  The  World  of  Economics. 
Toronto:  McGraw-Hill  Ryerson,  1971,  with  correlated  materials  —  study  guide, 
workbook  readings  and  transparencies. 

Swan  and  Kaluza.  Economics:  A  Canadian  Perspective.  Toronto:  McGraw-Hill  Ryer- 
son, 1973.  (Out  of  print) 
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Trimble,  W.  Understanding  the  Canadian  Economy.  Toronto:  Pitman  Publishing, 
1975.  Chapters  2-5,  9-10,  12-16.  Student  workbook,  study  guide,  examination 
booklet  and  teacher's  manual  (B.  Lyons,  1976)  to  accompany  above. 

Course  Content 

1 .  Economics  in  everyday  living 

2.  How  an  economic  system  functions 

3.  The  theory  of  demand  and  supply 

4.  The  policies  of  individual  firms 

5.  The  individual  and  the  economy 

6.  Credit 

7.  The  function  of  organized  labor  and  collective  bargaining 

8.  Agriculture  and  economics 

9.  Pure  competition,  oligopoly,  and  monopoly 
10.  Advertising 

GEOGRAPHY 

Objectives 

1 .  The  student  should  acquire  an  understanding  of  the  following  major  organizing  con- 
cepts in  geography:  areal  association,  density,  human  occupance,  pattern,  region,  scale, 
spatial  distribution,  spatial  interaction. 

2.  The  student  should  acquire  facility  in  the  use  of  the  geographer's  mode  of  inquiry  and 
skills  such  as  the  following: 

a.  the  reading  and  interpretation  of  aerial  photographs,  maps,  pictures,  tables  and 
graphs,  and  other  written  source  materials. 

b.  field  work  processes  of  observation  and  recording. 

3.  The  student  should  have  the  opportunity  to  develop  positive  attitudes  in  relation  to  the 
following  topics: 

a.  interdependence  of  peoples 

b.  respect  for  similarities  and  differences  of  peoples 

c.  clarification  of  values  in  respect  to  other  value  systems 

d.  respect  for  scientific  method  of  inquiry 

e.  knowledge  of  multiple  causation 

Basic  Resources 

Local  and  Canadian  Geography  20 

Wolforth,  J.,  and  R.  Leigh.  Urban  Prospects.  Toronto:  McClelland  &  Stewart.  1971. 

Tomkins,  G.,  T  Hills  and  T  R.  Weir.  Canada,  A  Regional  Geography.  (Second 
Edition.)  Toronto:  W.  J.  Gage,  1970.  (Out  of  print) 

World  Geography  30 

Kendall,  Glendinning  and  McFadden.  Introduction  to  Geography.  New  York:  Harcourt, 
Brace  &  Jovanovich.  (Note:  Canadian  supplier  is  Academic  Press.) 

Course  Content 

Introductory  Unit  (To  be  taken  as  part  of  both  Local  and  Canadian  Geography  20  and 
World  Geography  30,  if  necessary. ) 
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Skills  and  Concepts  in  Geography 

1 .  Map  Reading  and  Atlas  Skills 

a.  Atlas 

b.  Topographical  maps 

c.  Thematic  maps 

d.  Graphs  and  diagrams 

e.  Aerial  photography 

2.  Movement  of  the  Earth 

a.      Rotation  and  revolution 


b. 

Seasons 

c. 

Climate  zones 

3      Climate 

a. 

Elements  of  climate 

b. 

Factors  influencing  clim; 

4.     World  Geographic  Systems 

a. 

Winds 

b. 

Ocean  currents 

c. 

Climate 

d. 

Land  use 

e. 

Population  distribution 

f. 

Relationships 

Local  and  Canadian  Geography  20 

Theme  1 :     The  Change  in  Settlement  Patterns  in  the  Local  Area 

a.  The  neighbourhood  and  the  city 

b.  The  city  in  relation  to  neighbourhood  and  settlement  patterns 

c.  Relationship  of  the  urban  industrial  resources  to  the  rural  primary  resources 

d.  The  relationship  of  systems  to  the  city 

e.  The  settlement  patterns  of  a  particular  town  or  city  related  to  the  physical  features 
of  the  site  and  the  social  characteristics  of  the  people 

Theme  2:     Settlement  Patterns  in  Western  Canada 

a.  The  human  occupance  of  Western  Canada 

b.  Human  occupance  regions  of  Western  Canada 

c.  Depth  studies  of  regions 

Theme  3:     Settlement  Patterns  in  Eastern  Canada 

a.  The  human  occupance  of  Eastern  Canada 

b.  Depth  studies  of  regions 

c.  Studies  of  the  larger  regions  in  Eastern  Canada 

d.  Population  (Summation) 


World  Geography  30 

Theme  1 :     World  Patterns  of  Population  and  Settlement 

a.  The  human  occupance  of  Canada 

b.  The  human  occupance  of  the  world 

c.  Case  studies  in  population  and  settlement 

d.  Man's  settlement  types  and  patterns 

e.  Cities  of  the  world  and  world  urbanization 
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Theme  2:     World  Patterns  of  Man's  Use  of  the  Earth 

a.  Human  economics 

b.  Primitive  hunting  -  fishing  -  collecting 

c.  Pastoralism  or  livestock  economy 

d.  Agriculture  of  the  world 

e.  World  industry  and  resources 

f.  Manufacturing 

g.  Japan:  Case  study  of  industrialization 
h.  World  transportation  and  commerce 

Theme  3:     World  Patterns  of  Physical  Elements 

a.  The  lithosphere 

b.  Landforms 

c.  Climate:  elements,  controls  and  regions 

d.  Vegetation  -  soils 


HISTORY 
Western  Canadian  History  20 

Objectives 

1.  Understanding  of  how  the  West  came  to  be  what  it  is  today:  its  social,  economic, 
political  and  religious  development. 

2.  Knowledge  of  specific  "postholes"  that  illustrate  the  basic  issues  that  have  defined 
Western  Canadian  society  in  the  past  and  continue  to  define  it  today. 

3.  Insights  into  human  nature,  and  how  society  operates.  Francis  Bacon  said:  "Histories 
make  men  wise." 

4.  Establishment  for  each  student  of  a  personal  relationship  with  his  own  family's  past. 

5.  Ability  to  tell  succinctly  what  a  book  says. 

6.  Development  of  writing  ability. 

7 .  A  genuine  appreciation  of  the  contribution  made  by  diverse  ethnic  and  religious  groups, 
and  a  feeling  for  what  it  means  to  be  a  citizen  in  the  culturally  rich  melting-pot  of 
Western  Canada. 

8.  Growth  of  interest  in  both  the  practical  and  aesthetic  qualities  of  the  study  of  history. 

Basic  Resources 

Hill,  Douglas.  The  Opening  of  the  Canadian  West.  Longman,  1972.  Deals  with  the 
period  of  1670-1905. 

Course  Content 

1 .  Overview 

2.  Indian  Pioneers 

3.  Fur  Trade  and  Exploration 

4.  Impact  of  the  United  States  on  Western  Canada 

5.  Culture  Contact 

6.  Settlement  and  Immigration 
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The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 

Responsible  Government  and  Provincial  Autonomy 

Western  Alienation 

The  Social  Gospel 

The  Depression  and  Western  Political  Response 

The  Western  Canadian  Mystique 


Canadian  History  20 
Objectives 

1.  The  development  of  cognitive  and  social  skills  that  enable  the  student  to  deal  with 
historical  and  contemporary  social  problems. 

2.  The  knowledge  of  facts,  concepts  and  generalizations  pertinent  to  an  understanding  of 
Canadian  history. 

Basic  Resources 

Kirbyson,  R.C.  Challenge  and  Survival:  The  History  of  Canada.  Prentice-Hall,  Can- 
ada, 1970. 

NOTE:  The  status  of  this  resource  has  been  changed  from  "Basic"  to  "Recommended" 
because  of  a  "Problematic"  audit  rating  in  the  Curriculum  Audit  for  Tolerance 
and  Understanding. 

Course  Content 

1.  Early  Foundation  to  1815 

2.  Emergence  from  Colonialism  1815-1849 

3.  Creation  of  a  Nation  1849-1867 

4.  Nation  Building  1867-1896 

5.  A  Maturing  Nation  1896-191 1 

6.  A  Nation  in  Trial 

7.  The  Modern  Nation 

Western  World  History  30 
Objectives 

1 .  The  student  will  be  able  to  identify  the  common  characteristics  which  distinguish  each 
of  the  following  concepts: 

—  Fact 

—  Inference 

—  Hypotheses 

—  Frame  of  Reference 

—  Analytical  Questions 

—  Relevance 

—  Data 

—  Inquiry 

—  Taxonomy 

—  Logical  Implication 

2.  The  student  will  be  able  to  identify  and/or  provide  examples  of  each  of  the  preceding 
concepts. 

3.  The  student  will  be  able  to  apply  each  of  the  following  principles  to  unique  situations: 

—  Historians  initiate  inquiry  by  recognizing  a  problem  from  data. 

—  Historians  form  hypotheses  by  formulating  analytical  questions  stating  hy- 
potheses and  remaining  aware  of  the  tentative  nature  of  hypotheses. 

—  The  logical  implications  of  hypotheses  are  recognized. 

—  While  data  is  being  gathered,  decisions  are  made  on  what  data  will  be  needed 
and  the  relevance  of  data  to  the  hypotheses. 
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—  Data  is  analyzed,  evaluated  and  interpreted.  Evaluation  involves  determining 
the  frame  of  reference  of  the  author  of  the  source  and  determining  the  accuracy 
of  statements  of  fact  or  inference. 

—  The  hypothesis  is  evaluated  in  light  of  the  data.  The  hypothesis  is  modified,  if 
necessary,  by  rejecting  a  logical  implication  unsupported  by  data  or  restating 
the  hypothesis.  Generalizations  are  then  stated. 

4.  The  student  will  exhibit  the  following  skills: 

—  Given  a  set  of  unique  data,  classify  the  data. 

—  Given  a  piece  of  data,  formulate  acceptable  analytical  questions. 

—  From  analytical  questions,  formulate  hypotheses. 

—  Given  hypotheses  relative  to  familiar  data,  state  the  logical  implications  of  the 
hypotheses. 

—  Judge  the  relevance  of  unique  data  to  unique  hypotheses. 

—  Identify  the  frame  of  reference  of  the  author  of  a  unique  piece  of  data. 

—  Using  internal  and  external  criteria,  determine  the  validity  of  facts  and 
inferences. 

—  Given  data  contradictory  to  the  hypothesis,  indicate  necessary  changes  in 
hypotheses. 

Basic  Resources 

Fenton,  Edwin  and  John  M.  Good.  The  Shaping  of  Western  Society:  An  Inquiry 
Approach.  Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston,  1968.  Updated  version  of  Fenton  inquiry 
approach.  Includes  original  sources  and  teacher's  guide.  (Out  of  print) 

James,  Leonard  F.  Origins  of  Western  Civilization:  Western  Man  and  the  Modern 
World:  1.  N.Y.:  Pergamon  Press,  1973. 

James,  Leonard  F.  Rivalry,  Reason  and  Revolution:  Western  Man  and  the  Modern 
World:  2.  N.Y.:  Pergamon  Press,  1973. 

McNeill,  William  H.  The  Ecumene:  The  Story  of  Humanity.  Harper  and  Rowe,  1973. 
(Out  of  print) 

Roselle,  Daniel  and  Ann  P.  Young.  Our  Western  Heritage.  Ginn  and  Company,  1976. 

Course  Content 

1 .  Geographic  Survey  of  the  Western  World 

2.  The  Classical  Heritage 

3.  The  Medieval  Synthesis  and  the  Beginnings  of  National  Movements 

4.  Absolutism 

5.  Science,  Technology  and  Progress 

6.  Equality  and  Revolution 

7.  Nationalism  and  Imperialism 


PHILOSOPHY 
Origins  of  Western  Philosophy  20 
Objectives 

1 .  To  understand  the  gradual  unfolding  of  Western  philosophical  thought. 

2.  To  appreciate  the  new  approaches  and  accomplishments  of  early  Western  philosophies. 

3.  To  analyze  the  philosophical  concepts  and  to  be  aware  of  their  implications. 
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4.  To  compare  and  evaluate  various  early  Western  philosophical  thoughts  and  systems. 

5.  To  apply  the  presented  concepts  and  to  use  them  in  developing  one's  own  philosophical 
thinking. 

Basic  Resources 

Guthrie,  W.K.C.  Greek  Philosophers:  From  Thales  to  Aristotle.  Agincourt,  Ontario: 
Methuen,  1967. 

Popkin,  R.H.,  and  A.  Stroll.  Philosophy  Made  Simple .  Toronto:  Doubleday,  1956.  (Out 
of  print) 

Sahakian,  William  S.  History  of  Philosophy.  Don  Mills:  Fitzhenry  &  Whiteside,  1968. 

Titus,  Harold  H. ,  and  Marilyn  S.  Smith.  Living  Issues  in  Philosophy.  (6th  ed. )  Toronto: 
D.  Van  Nostrand,  1974.  (Out  of  print) 

Course  Content 

*  1 .  What  Philosophy  Is 

*2.  The  Need  for  Philosophy 

3.  Transition  from  Mythological  Understanding  to  Philosophical  Reflection 

4.  Search  for  an  Ultimate  Element 

5.  Search  for  a  Principle  of  Order  and  Harmony 

6.  The  Problem  of  Identity  and  Change 

7.  Shift  of  Interest  from  Physical  Speculation  Toward  Human  Life 

8.  Plato's  World  of  Ideas 

9.  The  Aristotelian  Universe 


Contemporary  Western  Philosophy  20 
Objectives 

1.  To  identify  the  basic  problems  of  philosophy. 

2.  To  appreciate  the  importance  of  reason  and  critical  thinking  in  philosophical  inquiry. 

3.  To  analyze  major  contemporary  philosophies  to  determine  their  position  on  basic 
philosophical  questions. 

4.  To  appreciate  a  systematic  approach  to  the  major  philosophical  questions. 

5.  To  compare  major  contemporary  Western  philosophies. 
Basic  Resources 

Popkin,  R.H.,  and  A.  Stroll.  Philosophy  Made  Simple.  Toronto:  Doubleday,  1956. 

Titus,  Harold  H.,  and  Marilyn  S.  Smith.  Living  Issues  in  Philosophy.  (6th  ed.)  Toronto: 
D.  Van  Nostrand,  1974.  (Out  of  print) 

Course  Content 

*1.  What  Philosophy  Is 

*2.  The  Need  for  Philosophy 

3.  The  Historical  Roots  of  Contemporary  Philosophy 

4.  Systematic  Approaches  to  the  Traditional  Problems  of  Philosophy 

5.  Expressions  of  a  Major  Philosophy 

6.  Analysis  of  a  Major  Philosophy 

7.  The  Value  of  a  Philosophy  as  a  Basis  for  an  Individual's  Philosophy 
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Philosophies  of  Man  30 
Objectives 

1 .  To  develop  the  process  of  critical  examination. 

2.  To  integrate  or  orient  oneself  towards  the  various  phases  of  human  experience. 

3.  To  open  up  the  wide  range  of  problems,  and  deal  with  vital  questions  of  human  interest. 

4.  To  appreciate  the  attempts  of  great  philosophers  to  provide  coherent  and  consistent 
answers  to  fundamental  questions. 

5.  To  think  about  the  basic  foundations  of  one's  outlook,  knowledge,  and  beliefs. 

6.  To  understand  that  "Man  has  the  ability  to  examine  his  life;  without  that  he  is  nothing." 
Basic  Resources 

Popkin,  R.  H.,  and  A.  Stroll.  Philosophy  Made  Simple.  Toronto:  Doubleday,  1956. 

Titus,  Harold  H. ,  and  Marilyn  S.  Smith.  Living  Issues  in  Philosophy.  (6th  ed.)  Toronto: 
D.  Van  Nostrand,  1974.  (Out  of  print) 

Course  Content 

*1.  What  Philosophy  Is 

The  Need  for  Philosophy 

The  Nature  of  Man 

How  Free  is  Man? 

Man  and  Man  (Political  Philosophy) 


*9 

3 
4 
5 


*These  two  topics  appear  as  a  common  introduction  to  each  of  the  three  credit  courses  in 
philosophy.  They  may  be  omitted  for  students  who  have  already  taken  one  of  the  philoso- 
phy courses. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE 
Political  Thinking  20 
Objectives 

1 .  Providing  an  understanding  of  the  process  of  political  decision-making. 

2.  Furthering  an  understanding  of  the  democratic  process. 

3 .  Establishing  an  awareness  on  the  part  of  the  student  of  different  political  points  of  view 
and,  hopefully,  creating  in  the  student  an  element  of  political  sophistication. 

4.  Illustrating  the  relationship  which  exists  in  society  between  freedom,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  responsibility  on  the  other. 

5.  Emphasizing  the  above  objectives  in  terms  of  their  relevance  to  the  Canadian  Political 
System. 

Basic  Resources 

Huszar,  George  B.,  and  Thomas  H.  Stevenson.  Political  Science:  An  Outline.  Totawa 
N.J.:  Littlefield,  Adams  and  Company,  1965.  (Out  of  print) 

Jacobsen,  G.  A.,  and  M.  H.  Lipman.  Political  Science.  New  York:  Barnes  and  Nobel. 
1969.  (Ryerson  Press.) 

Pickles,  Dorothy  M.  Introduction  to  Politics.  London:  Methuen,  1967.  (Out  of  print) 
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Course  Content 

1 .  Definition  of  Political  Science 

2.  Historical  Forms  of  Governance 

3.  The  Exercising  of  Political  Power 

4.  Political/Economic  Philosophies 


Comparative  Government  20 

Objectives 

The  intent  of  this  course  is  to  compare  and  contrast  the  Canadian  political  process  to 
the  system(s)  adopted  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  U.S.A.,  and/or  the  U.S.S.R. 

Basic  Resources 

Fenton,  Edwin,  Anthony  N.  Penna  and  Mindella  Schultz.  Comparative  Political 
Systems:  An  Inquiry  Approach.  Toronto:  Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston,  1973. 

Ferris,  T.T. ,  J.S.  Moir  and  G.A.  Onn.  Readings  in  Canadian  Civics.  Toronto:  Ryerson 
Press,  1968.  (Out  of  print) 

Lower,  J.  Arthur.  Parliaments  and  Congress:  Selected  Sources.  Toronto:  McClelland 
and  Stewart,  1971.  (Out  of  print) 

Ward,  Norman.  Government  in  Canada.  Second  Edition.  Toronto:  W.J.  Gage,  1964. 
(Out  of  print) 

Course  Content 

1 .  Definition  of  Political  Science 

2.  The  Canadian  Constitution,  Its  Origins  and  Applications 

3.  The  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom 

4.  The  Government  of  the  United  States 

5.  The  Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 


International  Politics  30 

Objectives 

The  intent  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  an  understanding  of  the  development  and 
importance  of  international  relations.  This  understanding  is  brought  about  by  examining 
such  concepts  as  balance  of  power,  dynastic  marriages,  territorial  rivalry,  ideological  rivalry, 
international  peace  forums,  and  international  economic  relations. 

Basic  Resources 

Degrazia,  Alfred  and  Thomas  H.  Stevenson.  World  Politics:  A  Study  in  International 
Relations.  Second  Edition.  New  York:  Barnes  and  Noble  Inc.,  1969.  (Out  of 
print) 

Jacobsen,  J.  A.,  and  M.  H.  Lipman.  Political  Science.  New  York:  Barnes  and  Noble 
Inc.,  Ryerson  Press,  1969. 

Nicholas,  H.  G.  The  United  Nations  as  a  Political  Institution.  Revised,  New  York: 
Oxford  University  Press,  1975. 

Course  Content 

1 .  Definition  of  Political  Science 

2.  The  Nature  and  Evolution  of  Power  in  International  Relations 

3.  Historical  Forms  of  International  Relations 

4.  The  Effects  of  Technology  on  International  Relations 

5.  International  Forurns  for  Peace 

6.  International  Forces  in  the  Economy 
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PSYCHOLOGY 

Objectives 

The  objectives  of  the  3-credit  courses  in  psychology  are  designed  to  develop  within 
the  student  the  skills  and  understandings  that  make  it  possible  for  more  effective  living  in 
our  complex  environment.  The  student's  attention  will  focus  on  the  scientific  approach  to 
understanding  human  behaviour  so  that  he  may  appreciate  more  fully  the  reasons  that 
underlie  his  own  acts  and  those  of  his  fellows. 

Basic  Resources 

Engle  and  Snellgrove.  Psychology:  Its  Principles  and  Applications.  (8th  Edition.)  New 
York:  Harcourt,  Brace  &  Jovanovich,  1984.  (Canadian  distributor  —  Academic 
Press. ) 

NOTE:  The  7th  edition  (1974)  is  still  on  authorized  listings. 

Course  Content 


Personal  Psychology  20 

Theme  1 :     Introduction  to  Psychology 

a.  Definition 

b.  The  place  of  psychology  among  other  sciences 

c.  What  psychology  is  not 

d.  Psychology  and  hypnosis 

e.  Parapsychology 

f.  Methods  of  psychological  study 

Theme  2:     Personality 

a.  The  development  of  personality 

b.  Theories  of  personality 

c.  Scientific  techniques  for  measuring  personality 

d.  Projective  techniques 

Theme  3:     Behaviour 

a.  Development 

b.  Physical  development 

c.  Motor  development 

d.  Language  development 

e.  Emotional  development 

f.  Social  development 

Theme  4:     Intelligence 

a.  The  meaning  of  intelligence 

b.  Individual  tests  of  intelligence 

c.  Group  tests  of  intelligence 

d.  Practical  applications  of  intelligence  tests 

e.  Mental  retardation 

f.  Intellectually  gifted  children 

g.  Criticisms  of  intelligence  tests 

Theme  5:     Heredity  and  Environment 

a.  Inherited  characteristics 

b.  Studies  of  heredity 

c.  Heredity  and  maturation 

d.  Influences  of  environment  before  birth 

e.  Influences  of  environment  after  birth 

f.  Interaction  of  heredity  and  environment 

Theme  6:     Biological  Influences  on  Behaviour 

a.  The  nervous  system 

b.  Reaction  time 

c.  The  brain 

d.  Convulsive  disorders 
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e. 

Glands 

f. 

Emotional  behaviour 

g- 

Instincts,  or  species  -  specific  behaviour 

h. 

The  effect  of  sleep  on  behaviour 

Theme 

7:     Understanding  Perception 

a. 

Attention 

b. 

Sensation  and  perception 

c. 

Vision 

d. 

Hearing 

e. 

Other  sense  fields 

f. 

Sensory  deprivation 

General  Psychology  20 

Theme  1 :     History  of  Psychological  Schools  of  Thought 

a.  Philosophical  origin  of  psychology 

b.  Beginnings  of  modern  psychology 

c.  Major  approaches  to  understanding  behaviour 

Theme  2:     Principles  of  Learning 

a.  What  is  learning? 

b.  Trial  and  error  learning 

c.  Classical  conditioning 

d.  Terms  related  to  classical  conditioning 

e.  Operant  conditioning 

f.  Terms  related  to  operant  conditioning 

g.  Operant  conditioning  and  punishment 

h.  Operant  conditioning  and  programmed  learning 

i.  Learning  by  insight 

j.  Controversial  areas  of  learning 

Theme  3:     How  to  Learn  Efficiently 

a.  Transfer 

b.  Other  factors  in  learning  efficiently 

c.  The  progress  of  learning 

d.  Remembering 

e.  Forgetting 

Theme  4:     The  Process  of  Thinking 

a.  Basic  elements  of  thinking 

b.  Concepts 

c.  Uncritical  thinking 

d.  Creative  thinking 

e.  Imagining 

f.  Reasoning 

g.  Computer  vs.  human  thinking 

h.  Applying  principles  of  learning  to  taking  examinations 

Theme  5:     Facing  Frustration  and  Conflict 

a.  Frustration  and  conflict 

b.  Types  of  conflict 

c.  Desirable  ways  of  responding  to  frustration  and  conflict 

d.  Adjustment  mechanisms 

e.  Cognitive  dissonance 

Theme  6:     Emotional  Problems  of  Adolescents 

a.  Inferiority 

b.  Daydreaming 

c.  Thrills  and  thrill-seeking 
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d.  Family  conflicts 

e.  Dating  and  romantic  love 

f.  Assuming  the  roles  of  men  and  women 

Theme  7:     Behaviour  Disorders  and  Their  Treatment 

a.  Behaviour  disorders  in  our  society 

b.  Neurotic  behaviour 

c.  Psychosis 

d.  Functional  psychosis 

e.  Organic  psychosis 

f.  Personality  disorders 

g.  The  treatment  of  behaviour  disorders 

Theme  8:     Career  Opportunities  in  Psychology 

a.  Educational  psychology 

b.  Clinical  psychology 

c.  Physiological  psychology 

d.  Industrial  psychology 

e.  Social  psychology 


Experimental  Psychology  30 

Theme  1 :     Experimental  Psychology 

a.  Psychology  as  an  experimental  science 

b.  Psychological  research 

Theme  2:     Statistics 

a.  Organizing  data 

b.  Normal  distribution 

c.  Percentiles,  deciles,  quartiles 

d.  Measures  of  central  tendency 

e.  Measures  of  variability 

f.  Correlation 

g.  Validity  and  reliability 

Theme  3:     Research  Methods 

a.  Research  steps 

b.  Laboratory  experimentation 

Theme  4:     Research  Projects 

a.  Research  -  implementation  of  practical  applications 

b.  Project  flexibility 

c.  Evaluation 

d.  Suggested  design 
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RELIGIOUS  STUDIES 

Objective 

The  objective  of  these  courses  is  to  provide  an  opportunity,  if  desired,  to  experience  a 
number  of  cultural,  historical  and  contemporary  issues  from  a  religious  point  of  view,  and 
through  the  study  of  Religion  as  a  separate  discipline  to  "develop  a  philosophy  based  upon 
values  conducive  to  ethical  and  moral  behaviour  and  reflected  in  an  understanding  of  human 
worth."  (Government  of  Alberta,  Report  of  the  Commission  on  Educational  Planning.) 

Basic  Resources 

Teacher  References 

Evans,  Moynes  and  Martinello.  What  Man  Believes.  McGraw-Hill  Ryerson,  1973.  (Out 
of  print) 

Titus.  Living  Issues  in  Philosophy.  Van  Nostrand  Reinhold,  1970.  (Out  of  print) 

Titus  and  Keeton.  Ethics  for  Today.  Van  Nostrand  Reinhold,  1973.  (Out  of  print) 
Religious  Ethics  20 

Beck.  Ethics.  McGraw-Hill  Ryerson,  1972.  (Out  of  print) 
Religious  Meanings  20 

Frankl.  Man's  Search  for  Meaning.  Revised  and  updated.  Simon  and  Schuster,  1984. 

NOTE:  The  1963  edition  is  still  on  authorized  listings  but  is  out  of  print. 

World  Religions  30 

Evans,  Moynes  and  Martinello.  What  Man  Believes.  McGraw-Hill  Ryerson,  1973.  (Out 
of  print) 

Nigosian,  World  Religions.  Copp-Clark,  1973.  (Out  of  print) 
Course  Content 

Religious  Ethics  20 

a)  Concept  of  ethics 

b)  Meaning  of  religious  ethics 

c)  Ways  in  which  the  adolescent  attains  self-realization 

d)  How  the  adolescent  works  out  his  identity  in  society 

e)  How  certain  specific  contemporary  issues  affect  the  adolescent 

Religious  Meanings  20 

a)  Man  has  basic  needs 

b)  The  need  to  search  for  meaning  in  life 

c)  Ways  in  which  man  searches  for  meaning  in  life 

d)  Faith  adds  a  dimension  to  man's  quest  for  meaning 

e)  Deity  is  an  ultimate  concern  in  whom  many  have  faith 

f)  Because  faith  is  a  growth  process,  crisis  will  be  encountered 

g)  Man  tends  to  depend  upon  others  in  his  growth  in  faith 
h)  Faith  must  manifest  itself  through  action 

World  Religions  30 

a)  Meaning  of  religion 

b)  Development  of  religion 

c)  Faith  is  the  core  element  of  religion 

d)  Major  religions  of  the  world 

e)  Basic  beliefs  and  practices  of  the  major  religions  of  the  world 
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SOCIOLOGY 

Objectives 

The  objectives  of  the  courses  in  sociology  are  designed  to  develop  within  the  student  a 
better  understanding  of  group  behaviour.  This  understanding  should  be  based  on  fact  rather 
than  opinion.  The  sociological  perspective  focuses  on  "what  is"  rather  then  "what  ought  to 
be".  The  student  should  be  able  to  analyze  occurrences  around  him  objectively.  He  should 
feel  himself  to  be  a  part  of  society,  understand  its  influence  on  his  life,  and  visualize  his  role 
in  societal  change. 

Basic  Resources 

Horton,  Paul  B.,  and  Chester  L.  Hunt.  Sociology.  (6th  Edition.)  McGraw-Hill  Ryerson, 
1984. 

King,  Allan  J.  C,  and  Walter  W.  Coulthard.  Social  View  of  Man  -  Canadian  Perspec- 
tives. Wiley  &  Sons,  1972.  (Out  of  print) 

Rogers  and  Sheffe.  Dimensions  of  Man.  Macmillan  of  Canada,  1972.  (Out  of  print) 

Skeoch,  Allan  and  Tony  Smith.  Canadians  and  Their  Society.  McClelland  &  Stewart, 
1973.  (Out  of  print) 

Thomas,  W.  Laverne  and  Robert  J.  Anderson.  Sociology:  The  Study  of  Human  Rela- 
tionships. Harcourt,  Brace  &  Jovanovich,  1972. 

Course  Content 

General  Sociology  20 

Theme  1 :     The  Discipline  of  Sociology* 

a.  Sociology  as  a  field  of  study 

b.  Scientific  methods  of  study 

Theme  2:     Culture 

a.  Culture 

b.  Cultural  values,  norms,  and  sanctions 

c.  Deviations  from  cultural  norms 

d.  Culture  and  personality 

Theme  3:     Society  and  Social  Class 

a.  Organization  of  society 

b.  Social  stratification 

c.  Social  class 

d.  Changes  in  status  -  social  mobility 


Sociological  Institutions  20 

Theme  1 :     The  Discipline  of  Sociology* 

a.  Sociology  as  a  field  of  study 

b.  Scientific  methods  of  study 

Theme  2:     Institutions 

a.  Social  institutions 

b.  The  family 

c.  The  institution  of  religion 

d.  Sociology  of  education 
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Theme  3:     Minorities 

a.  Minority  groups 

b.  Race  and  ethnic  relations 

Theme  4:     Influencing  Behaviour 

a.  Social  behaviour 

b.  Public  opinion,  mass  communication  and  propaganda 

c.  Social  control  and  deviation 

Theme  5:     Role  and  Status 
a.     Role  and  status 


Applied  Sociology  30 

Theme  1:     The  Discipline  of  Sociology* 

a.  Sociology  as  a  field  of  study 

b.  Scientific  methods  of  study 

Theme  2:     Sociology  Applied 

a.  Applied  sociology 

b.  Crime  and  delinquency 

c.  Youth  rebellion 

d.  Sociological  phenomena 

Theme  3:     Sociology  and  the  Individual 

a.  Applied  sociology  and  the  individual 

b.  Determining  your  goals 

c.  Your  educational  analysis 

d.  Mate  choice  and  marriage 

Theme  4:     Changes  in  Culture 

a.  Social  and  cultural  change 

b.  Social  movements 

*Since  each  3-credit  course  is  to  be  independent  and  non-sequential,  the  first  theme  is 
repeated.  A  student  may  not  have  to  take  it  more  than  once. 
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SOCIAL  STUDIES 
Grades  10  -  12 

I.  SOCIAL  STUDIES  DEFINED 

Social  studies  is  the  school  subject  in  which  students  learn  to  explore  and,  where 
possible,  to  resolve,  social  issues  that  are  of  public  and  personal  concern. 

A.  History,  Geography,  and  the  Social  Sciences 

History,  geography,  and  the  social  sciences  provide  the  content  for  inquiry  into  social 
issues.  These  disciplines  enable  students  to  bring  to  the  process  of  social  inquiry  a  better 
understanding  of  their  cultural  heritage,  their  natural  environment,  the  society  in  which  they 
live,  and  the  complexity  of  the  human  experience.  History,  in  particular,  integrates  much  of 
human  experience  and  provides  an  essential  base  for  the  understanding  of  contemporary 
social  issues. 

B.  Citizenship 

Effective  citizenship  is  the  ultimate  goal  of  social  studies.  The  value,  knowledge,  and 
skill  objectives  of  the  Alberta  Social  Studies  Curriculum  are  designed  to  help  students 
develop  intellectual  independence,  moral  maturity  and  more  effective  involvement  in  the 
political,  economic  and  social  affairs  of  their  communities.  These  characteristics,  it  is 
believed,  will  be  required  for  effective  community,  Canadian  and  world  citizenship  in  the 
coming  decades. 

The  Alberta  Social  Studies  Curriculum  recognizes  the  current  concern  of  most 
Canadians  that  students  be  given  opportunities  to  become  more  knowledgeable  about  their 
country's  history,  geography,  government,  and  economy.  The  allocation  to  Canadian  Studies 
in  the  1981  Alberta  curriculum  represents  about  60%  of  the  total  prescribed  content. 

II.  OBJECTIVES  OF  THE  1981  ALBERTA  SOCIAL  STUDIES  CURRICULUM 

A.  Interrelatedness  of  Objectives 

The  objectives  of  the  1981  Alberta  Social  Studies  Curriculum  presume  that  students 
can,  and  should,  acquire  characteristics  of  intellectual  independence,  sensitivity  to  their 
human  and  natural  environments,  moral  maturity  and  effective  participation  in  community 
affairs. 

To  ensure  the  development  of  these  characteristics,  the  objectives  of  the  social  studies 
curriculum  are  organized  around  three  types  of  objectives. 

—  VALUE  OBJECTIVES:  understanding  of,  and  sensitivity  to,  the  value  positions  of 
oneself  and  others,  and  the  ability  to  resolve  conflicts  of  competing  values; 

—  KNOWLEDGE  OBJECTIVES:  the  acquisition  of  significant  ideas  from  the  past  (his- 
tory) and  the  present  (geography  and  the  social  sciences),  as  well  as  from  relevant  aspects 
of  art,  literature  and  music;  and 

—  SKILL  OBJECTIVES:  specific  competencies  that  are  required  to  conduct  research  at  all 
stages  of  the  inquiry  process  and  to  participate  purposefully  with  other  people  in 
democratic  action. 

As  can  be  seen  in  the  definitions  that  follow,  and  in  specific  statements  of  prescribed 
objectives  for  grade  level  topics,  the  three  types  of  objectives  are  substantially  interrelated 
and  overlapping. 
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B.  Value  Objectives 

Values  are  basic  or  fundamental  ideas  about  what  is  important  in  life;  they  are 
standards  of  conduct  which  cause  individuals,  groups  and  nations  to  think  and  act  in 
certain  ways. 

For  all  topics  in  the  Alberta  Social  Studies  Curriculum,  prescribed  value  objectives 
encompass  three  aspects  of  student  development. 

•  Development  of  understanding  of  distinctive  human  values 

The  Alberta  Social  Studies  Curriculum  accepts  that  values  derive  from  all 
aspects  of  culture,  and  that  schooling  must  demonstrate  sensitivity  to  the  values  of 
community,  parents  and  social  institutions  while  assisting  students  to  deal  in  positive 
ways  with  the  value  conflicts  that  exist  in  the  "real  world". 

To  assist  students  to  develop  sensitive  and  personal  interpretations  of  distinctive 
human  values,  value  objectives  for  curriculum  topics  at  all  grade  levels  have  been 
designed  to  include  the  following  types  of  understandings: 

—  identification  of  human  values  as  expressed  in  goals,  attitudes,  interests,  feelings, 
beliefs  and  activities; 

—  definitions  that  can  be  applied  to  specific  values; 

—  descriptions  of  human  behaviours  that  reflect  specific  values. 

•  Development  of  competencies  in  processes  of  value  analysis,  decision-making, 
and  moral  reasoning 

If  people  are  to  acquire  the  qualities  of  intellectual  independence  and  moral 
maturity  that  characterize  effective  citizenship,  they  must  be  provided  opportunities  to 
analyze  values  critically,  choose  carefully  from  alternatives,  and  reflect  on  the 
implications  of  their  choices  beyond  the  personal  and  the  immediate. 

Specific  competencies  that  are  involved  may  be  viewed  as  critical  thinking  skills 
which  students  develop  and  apply  within  the  context  of  the  social  issue  and  their  own 
lives.  Students  are  assisted  in  developing  these  skills  by  being  provided  the  following 
types  of  experiences: 

—  Value  analysis,  including  consideration  of  the  value  priorities  of  self  and  others; 
reflections  upon  value  conflicts,  competing  courses  of  action,  and  alternative 
consequences  of  actions;  distinguishing  between  factual  and  value  claims;  and 
identifying  logical  inconsistencies. 

—  Decision-making,  by  rank-ordering  sets  of  values,  and  choosing  between  alter- 
native positions  in  accordance  with  personal  values. 

—  Moral  reasoning  about  the  broader  implications  of  a  chosen  solution  or  planned 
action  by  applying  such  specific  tests  as: 

—  Role  Exchange  Test  (Are  you  willing  to  exchange  places  with  the  person(s) 
involved  in  a  particular  situation?) 

—  New  Cases  Test  (Does  the  value  principle  underlying  your  choice  apply 
equally  well  to  similar  relevant  cases?) 

—  Universal  Consequences  Test  (What  would  happen  if  everyone  did  that?  How 
would  you  like  it  if  everyone  did  that?  Are  you  willing  to  allow  anyone  else  in 
similar  circumstances  to  do  the  same  thing?) 

—  Subsumption  Test  (Can  you  accept  a  higher  order  value  principle  upon  which 
your  choice  is  based?)'  (NOTE:  such  higher  order  principles  as  survival  of 
mankind,  human  dignity  and  justice,  may  often  be  applied  to  a  chosen 
solution  or  planned  action  to  determine  consistency  within  one's  world  view.) 


'Adapted  from  Coombs,  J.,  L.  Daniels,  J.  Wright.  Prejudice.  Toronto:  The  Ontario 
Institute  for  Studies  in  Education,  1978. 
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•  Development  of  positive  attitudes  toward  self,  others  and  the  environment 

Some  of  the  ways  that  students  can  be  assisted  to  develop  positive  attitudes 
include  participation  in  special  experiences  (e.g.,  celebrations),  development  of 
confident  and  trusting  relationships  in  the  classroom,  and  learning  in  a  free  and  open 
inquiry  atmosphere.  The  following  provide  the  framework  for  specific  attitudinal 
objectives  that  are  prescribed  for  curriculum  topics: 

—  An  attitude  toward  oneself  as  someone  who  is  significant,  is  capable  of  becoming 
an  effective  citizen,  and  is  responsible  for  personal  and  social  development. 

—  An  attitude  toward  others  of  empathy,  respect  and  concern,  and  appreciation  for 
the  contributions  of  others  to  one's  own  welfare. 

—  An  attitude  of  commitment  toward  intellectual  processes  of  inquiry.  Such  an 
attitude  includes  demonstration  of  skepticism,  objectivity,  tolerance  for  ambiguity, 
open-mindedness,  tentativeness  of  interpretations,  and  respect  for  evidence. 

—  An  attitude  of  sensitivity  toward  human  and  natural  environments. 


C.  Knowledge  Objectives 

To  be  an  effective  citizen,  one  needs  to  be  informed.  Only  by  knowing  their  world  can 
people  exercise  even  partial  control  of  that  world.  Because  the  pool  of  knowledge  is  always 
growing  and  changing,  effective  citizens  must  have  both  the  commitment  and  the  skills  to 
modify  and  extend  their  knowledge  continuously. 

The  knowledge  component  of  social  studies  objectives  is  drawn  mainly  from  history, 
geography  and  the  social  sciences.  History  and  geography,  in  particular,  integrate  much  of 
human  experience  and  provide  an  essential  base  for  positive  citizenship.  Content  and 
processes  from  economics,  political  science,  sociology  and  anthropology  can  greatly 
increase  our  ability  to  understand  and  resolve  contemporary  social  issues,  however,  and 
hence  have  been  accorded  significant  emphasis  in  the  design  and  development  of  the  1981 
Alberta  Social  Studies  Curriculum. 

Prescribed  knowledge  objectives  for  social  studies  topics  encompass  three  levels  of 
organization:  facts,  concepts,  and  generalizations.  Prescribed  concepts  and  generalizations 
tend  to  reflect  broad  human  processes  and  relationships.  Prescribed  factual  knowledge,  by 
contrast,  tends  to  be  drawn  directly  from  history,  geography  or  the  social  science  disciplines. 
Facts  that  are  prescribed  for  grade  level  topics  are  identified  within  the  structure  of  a  question 
format  entitled  Questions  to  Guide  Inquiry.  In  formulating  the  "Questions  to  Guide 
Inquiry"  component  of  knowledge  objectives  for  grade  level  topics,  care  has  been  taken  to 
ensure  that  significant  factual  information  will  be  attained  by  students,  and  a  variety  of  levels 
of  thinking  processes  encompassed. 

Whereas  facts  refer  to  particular  objects  or  events,  concepts  are  more  abstract  and  may 
be  thought  of  as  subsuming  a  number  of  objects  or  events  that  have  common  attributes.  A 
total  of  five  to  seven  concepts  is  prescribed  for  development  for  each  curriculum  topic. 
Prescribed  concepts  have  been  selected  in  accordance  with  the  following  criteria: 

—  they  enable  prescribed  factual  information  to  be  assimilated  and  synthesized; 

—  they  exist  as  significant  ideas  in  history,  geography  or  the  social  sciences,  and  have 
application  in  a  number  of  disciplines; 

—  they  are  appropriate  to  the  definition  of  citizenship  that  underlies  the  Alberta 
Social  Studies  Curriculum,  and  the  processes  of  active  citizenship  that  the  curricu- 
lum promotes. 
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Generalizations  are  significant  statements  that  may  have  exceptions  but  generally  hold 
true.  They  provide  the  means  by  which  facts  and  concepts  can  be  accumulated  in  an 
organized  and  systematic  way,  and  in  so  doing,  act  as  vehicles  by  which  new  but  similar 
situations  can  be  understood. 

The  process  of  developing,  testing  and  substantiating  (or  falsifying)  generalizations  is 
amongst  the  most  important  qualities  of  true  inquiry.  The  Alberta  Social  Studies  Curriculum 
emphasizes  the  place  of  generalizations  in  the  structure  of  knowledge,  and  the  importance  of 
students  developing  their  own  generalizations  from  concepts  and  factual  information. 

D.  Skill  Objectives 

Skill  objectives  for  the  Alberta  Social  Studies  Curriculum  include  both  inquiry  and 
participation  skills.  Inquiry  skills  encompass  eight  "areas"  of  research,  representing  the 
major  steps  in  a  generalized  model  of  social  inquiry.  This  model  can  be  expanded  or 
modified  in  numerous  creative  ways  to  suit  specific  topics,  disciplinary  emphases,  resources 
and  student  maturity.  Participation  skills  comprise  four  "areas"  of  skills  and  can  be 
developed  throughout  the  process  of  inquiry. 

Within  each  topic,  some  skill  areas  are  emphasized  (those  in  standard  type).  Skills 
listed  in  italics  may  be  given  less  emphasis  for  that  topic.  It  should  be  noted  that  each  area  of 
skill  objectives  is  prescribed  for  emphasis  at  least  once  for  each  grade. 
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INQUIRY  SKILLS 

Skill  Area  One:  IDENTIFY  AND  FOCUS  ON  THE  ISSUE 

—  Identify  the  elements  of  the  social  issue  (e.g. ,  value,  factual,  definitional,  policy  elements 
and  competing  values) 

—  Describe  the  social  issue  in  terms  meaningful  to  students 

—  Paraphrase  the  issue  from  different  sources,  or  expressions  of  opinion 

Skill  Area  Two:  ESTABLISH  RESEARCH  QUESTIONS  AND  PROCEDURES 

—  Hypothesize  possible  solutions 

—  Formulate  appropriate  research  questions  to  guide  information  gathering 

—  Select  appropriate  techniques  and  resources  for  research 

Skill  Area  Three:  GATHER  AND  ORGANIZE  DATA 

—  Read  and  interpret: 

print  materials  (contemporary  and  historical) 

maps  and  globes 

graphs 

tables 

charts  and  timelines 

—  Interview 

—  Survey 

—  Observe  and  listen  to: 

individuals  and  groups  of  people 
audiovisual  materials 

—  Conduct  participant  observation 

—  Record  by: 

outlining 

paraphrasing 

tabulating 

mapping 

charting  (retrieval,  etc.) 

diagramming 

sketching  and  painting 

graphing 

note  making 

Skill  Area  Four:  ANALYZE  AND  EVALUATE  DATA 

—  Categorize  data 

—  Compare  and  contrast  data 

—  Explain  discrepancies  in  viewpoints,  positions  and  arguments 

—  Evaluate  bias  and  emotionalism,  subjectivity  and  objectivity 

—  Infer  reasons  for  varying  perspectives 

—  Discriminate  relevant  from  irrelevant  data 

Skill  Area  Five:  SYNTHESIZE  DATA 

—  Develop  concepts 

—  Formulate  generalizations 

—  Relate  causes  and  effects 

—  Summarize  information 
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Skill  Area  Six:  RESOLVE  THE  ISSUE 

—  Formulate  alternative  solutions 

—  Analyze  values  underlying  each  alternative 

—  Predict  the  consequences  of  each  alternative 

—  Evaluate  alternatives  and  make  a  policy  decision  based  on: 

adequacy  of  supporting  evidence 
logical  consistency  of  arguments 
priority  of  personal  values 
priority  of  social  values 

Skill  Area  Seven:  APPLY  THE  DECISION 

To  help  students  develop  skills  in  active  civic  participation,  it  is  desirable  to  have  them 
become  involved  in  some  form  of  real  life  application  of  the  decision  reached. 

While  the  concept  of  active  involvement  is  encouraged  as  a  significant  aspect  of 
education  for  active  citizenship,  the  role  of  the  teacher  in  helping  students  organize  and 
implement  social  action  projects  is  one  requiring  a  strong  sense  of  responsibility.  It  requires 
sensitivity  to  the  maturity  of  students,  to  the  expectations  of  parents,  to  institutional  norms, 
and  to  democratic  processes .  Because  of  the  need  for  sensitivity  in  carrying  out  this  type  of 
learning  experience,  social  action  is  not  prescribed  but  is  encouraged  where  possible,  given 
the  above  cautions. 

Therefore,  skills  prescribed  for  grade  level  topics  incorporate  criteria  for  planning  to 
apply  decisions,  but  do  not  prescribe  social  action  strategies  or  situations. 

Specifically,  as  students  and  teachers  consider  whether  to  implement  the  action 
component  of  the  Alberta  Social  Studies  Curriculum,  they  should: 

—  Consider  the  feasibility  and  desirability  of  applying  the  decision  in  some  form  of  action 

—  Create  a  plan  of  action  to  apply  the  decision  (e.g.,  work  for  an  improved  school  or 
classroom  environment;  provide  services  to  a  community  group  on  a  close  interpersonal 
basis;  express  ideas  in  social  settings,  or  participate  actively  in  a  political  process).  In 
particular,  students  should  be  encouraged  to  regard  their  school  as  a  real  and  viable  social 
institution  and  to  find  ways  to  improve  school  life 

—  Apply  the  plan  (if  feasible  and  desirable): 

in  the  classroom 

in  the  school 

in  the  broader  community 

Skill  Area  Eight:  EVALUATE  THE  DECISION  AND  THE  PROCESS 

—  Judge  the  worthwhileness  of  the  consequences  of  the  decision: 

to  self 
to  others 

—  Examine  the  appropriateness  of  the  action 

—  Assess  the  suitability  of  the  process  to  the  issue  and  resources 

—  Decide  whether  to  culminate  inquiry,  or  to  continue  it 
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PARTICIPATION  SKILLS 

In  a  complex,  democratic  society  it  is  desirable  for  citizens  to  become  competent  in 
working  with  others  to  resolve  social  issues  and  to  implement  decisions  they  have  reached. 
Working  together  depends  upon  competence  in  several  kinds  of  skills,  including  those 
outlined  below. 

Skill  Area  One:  COMMUNICATE  EFFECTIVELY 

—  Express  ideas  clearly  and  succinctly,  orally  and  in  writing 

—  Support  ideas  logically 

—  Adapt  a  communication  on  the  basis  of: 

size  of  audience  (e.g.,  individual,  small  group,  class  or  community) 

age  of  audience 

purpose  of  message  (e.g.,  formal  or  informal) 

Skill  Area  Two:  INTERPRET  IDEAS  AND  FEELINGS  OF  SELF  AND  OTHERS 

—  Listen  to  the  expression  of  ideas  and  feelings  of  others 

—  Understand  and  empathize  with  the  dilemmas  and  decisions  of  others 

—  Interpret  feelings  from  verbal  and  non-verbal  cues 

Skill  Area  Three:  PARTICIPATE  IN  GROUP  WORK  AND  DECISION-MAKING 

—  Choose  an  appropriate  model  for  decision-making  in  class  and  small  group  situations 
(e.g.,  consensus,  majority  rule,  authority)  and  apply  appropriate  rules  for  procedure 

—  Apply  alternate  roles  as  leader  or  follower  in  a  group 

—  Prepare  a  position  in  understandable  and  persuasive  terms 

—  Organize  activities  to  promote  group  goals 

—  Negotiate  (including  bargain,  trade,  confront,  compromise)  to  influence  others  to  a 
certain  position,  or  to  build  consensus 

—  Provide  support  in  furthering  group  goals 

Skill  Area  Four:  CONTRIBUTE  TO  A  "SENSE  OF  COMMUNITY" 

—  Demonstrate  a  sense  of  sharing  of  group  goals  and  aspirations 

—  Assist  in  group  projects,  both  in  and  outside  the  classroom,  to  help  others  achieve  a  sense 
of  belonging  and  mutual  trust 

—  Take  steps  to  establish  cross-age,  cross-cultural,  cross-sex,  etc.,  relationships  both  in 
and  outside  the  classroom 

III.  MINIMUM  EXPECTATIONS 

Core/Elective  Components 

Like  other  subjects  in  Alberta  schools,  social  studies  has  core  and  elective 
components. 

The  mandatory  core  comprises  75  percent  of  the  program  and  is  represented  by  the 
topics  and  statements  of  objectives  that  follow.  The  elective  portion  occupies  25  percent  of 
the  program.  Topics  and  issues  for  the  elective  portion  are  to  be  chosen  by  teachers  and 
students,  preferably  in  consultation  with  parents  and  community  groups  and  agencies. 
Elective  topics  should  help  students  develop  an  understanding  of  current  concerns  at  local, 
provincial,  national  and  international  levels. 
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IV.  LEARNING  RESOURCES 


1.     Basic  Learning  Resources: 

Three  to  ten  print  and/or  nonprint  resources  have  been  authorized  as  basic  resources  for 
social  studies  instruction  at  each  grade  level. 

The  basic  resources  are  those  resources  that  Alberta  Education  has  assessed  as  the  best 
presently  available  for  achieving  the  objectives  of  grade  level  social  studies  programs. 
These  resources  are  listed  in  the  documents  below  and  are  available  for  purchase  at  a 
40%  discount  at  the  Alberta  School  Book  Branch. 

—  1985-86  Alberta  School  Book  Branch  Catalogue 

—  1984  Social  Studies  Learning  Resources  for  Elementary  Schools;  1985  updates 

—  1984  Social  Studies  Learning  Resources  for  Secondary  Schools;  1985  updates 

Resources,  once  designated  as  basic,  retain  this  status  for  a  minimum  of  three  years. 

Resources  that  are  basic  for  use  with  the  Alberta  Social  Studies  Curriculum  are  as 
follows: 


Grade 

& 
Topic 


Title 


10A        Human  Rights:  Respecting  Our  Differences 

10B/C     In  Search  of  Canada,  Vol.  II 

IOC         Kanata  Series  (Redeveloped  IOC  Kanata  Kit) 
Canada  in  the  World:  Choosing  a  Role 
Text 

Teacher  Guide 
Media  Kit 

1 1A        Viewpoints  in  World  History  Series: 
What  Were  the  Causes  of  the 
Protestant  Reformation? 

1 1A/B     Our  Western  Heritage,  Units  1-4 

1 1 A/B     The  State  of  the  World  Atlas  (Out  of  print) 


Publisher 


Alberta  Human  Rights 
Commission 

Prentice-Hall  Canada  Inc. 

Weigl  Educational 
Publishers  Limited 


Nelson  Canada  Ltd. 

Ginn  and  Company 
Pan  Books  (Collins) 


I  IB 

11B 
11B 

12A 

12A 


Challenge  for  Change:  Geographical  Approach     McGraw-Hill  Ryerson 
to  Selected  World  Issues  Limited 

Environmental  Concerns,  The  World 

World  Prospects 

Ideologies 


Political  and  Economic  Systems 
(Revised  Edition,  1983)' 


12A/B     Modern  Perspectives 


12A/B     Our  Western  Heritage,  Units  5-9 

12A/B     Viewpoints  in  World  History  Series: 
How  did  the  Communists 
Seize  Power  in  Russia? 
(Out  of  print) 

The  Rise  of  the  Nazi  Horror: 
Who  Was  Responsible? 


Academic  Press  Canada 

Prentice-Hall  Canada  Inc. 

McGraw-Hill  Ryerson 
Limited 

Academic  Press  Canada 

McGraw-Hill  Ryerson 
Limited 

Ginn  and  Company 

Nelson  Canada 
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1 2B         The  Contemporary  World: 
Conflict  or  Cooperation? 

12B         Opposing  Viewpoints  Series: 
The  Arms  Race 
Internationalism 
The  Middle  East 
War  and  Human  Nature 
Nineteenth  Century  Nationalism: 

The  "Old"  and  the  "New" 
Twentieth  Century  Nationalism: 

The  Roots  of  Conflict? 

12B         War  and  War  Prevention 
1 2B         Why  Nations  Go  To  War 


Academic  Press  Canada 


Greenhaven  Press  Inc. 


Hayden  Book  Company  Ltd. 
MacMillan  of  Canada 


WHAT  IS  PRESCRIBED  IN  ALBERTA  SOCIAL  STUDIES:  A  SUMMARY 

1 .  Three  (3)  topics  for  each  of  Grades  1  through  10  and  two  (2)  topics  for  each  of  Grades  1 1 
and  1 2  are  prescribed  for  study. 

2.  One  social  issue  per  curriculum  topic  is  prescribed  for  inquiry.  Teachers  are  encouraged 
to  modify  specific  issues  so  long  as  the  general  intent  and  meaning  are  preserved. 

3.  Value  objectives,  knowledge  objectives  and  skill  objectives  are  prescribed  for  each 
topic. 

4.  The  model  of  social  inquiry  should  be  viewed  as  a  flexible  process  that  can  be  expanded 
or  modified  by  teachers  to  reflect  the  needs  of  individual  students  and  classrooms. 
Availability  of  resources  and  disciplinary  emphasis  of  the  topic  will  also  affect  the 
specific  approach  to  inquiry  in  which  teachers  and  students  engage  in  social  studies. 

5.  Social  action  is  not  prescribed  but  is  encouraged  where  possible  and  when  desirable/ 
feasible. 

6.  The  mandatory  core  comprises  75  percent  of  the  program  and  is  represented  by  the  34 
topics  and  the  statements  of  objectives.  The  optional  elective  portion  comprises  up  to  25 
percent  of  the  program. 

7.  Basic  learning  resources  are  those  listed  in  these  documents:  1985-86  Alberta  School 
Book  Branch  Catalogue,  1984  Social  Studies  Learning  Resources  for  Elementary 
Schools  and  1984  Social  Studies  Learning  Resources  for  Secondary  Schools. 

NOTE:  Basic  resources  have  been  identified  as  being  the  most  suitable  for  facilitating  the 
attainment  of  a  majority  of  prescribed  objectives  for  a  specific  topic.  They  are  identified  as 
being  the  best  resources  presently  available  for  the  1981  Alberta  Social  Studies  Curriculum. 
Basic  resources  are  available  for  purchase  at  a  40  percent  discount  from  the  Alberta  School 
Book  Branch.  Recommended  learning  resources  are  also  listed  in  the  documents  named 
above.  These  curriculum  materials  are  complementary  to  basic  resources.  As  such,  these 
resources  may  be  used  to  facilitate  the  attainment  of  some  of  the  prescribed  objectives.  The 
choice  of  which  particular  resources  are  to  be  obtained,  and  how  they  will  be  used,  is 
basically  a  local  decision.  Teachers  may  supplement  all  resources  with  additional  materials 
identified  at  the  local  level.  Section  12(2)b  of  the  School  Act  states  that  such  materials  must 
be  approved  by  the  school  board. 

2.  Recommended  Learning  Resources: 

Recommended  resources  include  print  and/or  nonprint  materials  which  contribute  to 
one  or  more  social  studies  objectives,  as  well  as  curriculum  materials  which  are  complemen- 
tary to  basic  resources  (e.g.,  teachers'  guides).  These  resources  are  listed  in  the  documents 
named  above  and  are  available  for  purchase  at  a  15  percent  discount  from  the  Alberta  School 
Book  Branch. 
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